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KLEE “ 


EHIND THE LIVE, flaming headlines of the moment are the 
B cold facts of history, economics, politics, science. Only 
against this factual backdrop does news reveal its true signi- 
ficance. In the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, America’s 
foremost reference work, authorities in every branch of learn- 
ing make certain that these facts are complete, accurate, 
timely and uncolored by emotion or bias. 

In its thirty exhaustive volumes, the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA embraces universal knowledge, but lays special 
stress on modern and contemporary developments. In clear, 
concise, interest- 
ing language, the 
AMERICANA deals 
with topics like 
domestic and for- 
eign government, 
military and naval 


‘ 


\ 





Endorsed by educators, schools and libraries 
“On international subjects, on controversial! 
topics, it is fair and without prejudice. 
This _connot be said of so many other 
leading reference works , 
A. lL. STONE, Deon, Schoo! of Journalism 

i y of M la, Mont 





“We have other irate works, but we 
hove the AMERICANA not only for the 
scope of its information, but for the au- 

and prestige which it gives refer. 
ence material token therefrom . . 


A WHOLE LiBrary IN 30 VOLUMES! 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


an arsenal of information...authentic factual background for sound 
thinking and research on current problems. 


science, medical science, education, banking and finance, nu- 
trition, and with hundreds of other vital subjects that make 
the news in a war-torn world. 

Consulted by Educators, Librarians, Editors, etc. 

As a fountainhead of faithful, reliable information, few 
reference sources compare with the AMERICANA. Ie is con- 
sulted by government officials and leaders, by educators, edi- 
tors, librarians, business and professional people, scientists, 
and by other fact-hungry workers who must have unimpeach- 
able sources for their research and writings. Army and Navy 
officials, too, have recognized the solid scholarship of the 
Americana by placing it in Army Camps, Army Camp Hospi- 
tals, at Naval bases, and on ships at sea. 

The AMERICANA is the ideal encyclopedia forevery school, 
every library, every organization and institution which must 
have within reach’a scholarly reference work that will yield 
dependable facts on almost any segment of human knowledge. 


* THE AMERICANA ANNUAL—This 800-page 
annual supplement is issued to subscribers at a 
nominal cost. It is an illustrated summary of 


M. A. GAUER, District Superintendent 
Ancheim School District 
Ancheim, California 


NOTE: The ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA is also recommended 
by the Subscription Book Committee of 
the American Library Association, and 
is on the approved list of Boards of 
Educotion in every state where such a 
list is published. 


A FEW WORLD-RENOWNED CONTRIBUTORS 

Jomes Rowland ANGELL, Ph.D., L1.0., Educa- 
tienal Counselor, N.8.C. ‘“Functionalism'’ 

Eimer BARNES, Ph.D., Lecturer, New 
School for Socio! Research—"‘Seciol Reform 
Program and Movements.” 

4. Edgar HOOVER, L1.8., LL.M., Chief, Federa! 
Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Deportment of 
Justice—""Federal Bureau of investigation’ 

Stephen B. LEACOCK, Ph.D., Litt.0., D.C.t., 
Author and Humorist—‘*Conado, imperial Fed- 
eration’ —'‘Riel's Rebellion’ 

Henry L MENCKEN, Author ond Lecturer — 

“Americanisms” 

Hilleire BELLOC, A.B. (Oxon.) 
Scholar—"‘History of France’ 
John ERSKINE, Ph.D., Litt.D., Mus.0., Author 
Lecturer, Trustee, Juilliard Musical Foundation 

—'*Cavalier Poets’ 


Author and 











The 1943 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
consists of 30 volumes comprising 24,000 
pages, 88,000 articles, 10,000 illustrations, 
more than 100 maps, and extensive bibliog- 
raphies at the end of articles — material 


enough to fill hundreds of ordinary-size books! 


events and developments during the past year, 
and is intended to keep the AMERICANA 
up-to-date. 
Send for this beautiful 36-page 
aoe “America’s Generense 
Work,” describing the ENCYCLO- 


5" A ee amseicans in ge ee detail. it is richly 
illustrated with bleck white end coler plates 


used in the Americana. Fill in end mall the coupen 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


The Americana 
also has an ex- 
cellent new in- 
dex, arranged 
topically and 
alphabeti- 
cally, that took 
40 staff mem- 
bers two years 
te complete. 


Reference 


i 2 West 45th Street, Dept. W New York 19, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your 36-page booklet, ' 
W ork,” 
AMERICANA. I: is understood this obligates me in no way. 


‘America's 
describing the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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THE WORLD AND VOU | 
will become better acquainted if you learn . \ 

WHO'S NEWS—AND WHY 

by reading about leading personalities every month ‘\ 

IN : 

he 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY pe 

rc 

Personalities are chosen for their prominence in Tt 


current affairs. Photographs, references to addi- 
tional material, and index to preceding numbers ! 
add to the value of the sprightly and informal ) 
biographies. ; 





A subscription for 12 monthly issues, $3. Special 


cata any nai 


rate for service men and women, $2. 





Yearbooks on the Service Basis—$4 to individuals | ¥ 
and elementary and secondary schools—other | < 
rates quoted request. | 
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NEW A.W. LEADERS—GOOD TO REMEMBER 
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by MAY suSTUS 
WLUSTRATED t CHRISTINE CHISHOLM 
































DOGIE BOY—by Edith Heal. Pictured by Arm- SWORDS and SAILS in the PHILIP- 
strong Sperry. $2.00 PINES— by Phyllis Ayer Sowers. Pictured by 


= Ayer. 2.00 
LITTLE BEAR'S PINTO PONY—Story and argeret Ayer $2. 
pictures by Sanford Tousey. $1.00 LIZZIE——by May Justus. Illustrated by Christine 


Chisholm. $1.50 
PRIVATE PEPPER of DOGS for DE- UP—Story and Picture 
FENSE—by Frances Cavanah and Ruth Cromer ig ne oo : saa 


Weir. Pictured by Diana Thorne. $1.25 
PEPITO AT CAPISTRANO—by Joan and 
THE HOUSE THAT RAN AWAY—by Josephine Costantino. Pictures by Lucia Patton. 
Margaret Friskey. Pictures by Lucia Patton. $1.00 $1.00 











FLICKA, RICKA, DICKA and the 
STRAWBERRIES—Story and Pictures by 
Maj Lindman. $1.00 


JERRY JAKE CARRIES ON—by May 
Justus. Pictures by Christine Chisholm. 
$1.50 HOW TO PLAY 


ACEY -DEUCEY 
THE DAWN BATTLE—Story and Pictures 
by Becky White. $1.75 


THEIR FIRST IGLOO—Story by Barbara 
True and Marguerite Henry. Illus. by Gladys 


Rourke Blackwood. $1.00 














HOW TO PLAY ACEY-DEUCEY—The 


Young Cowboys | most popular game of our boys in the serv- rt 
_ Broken Arr | ices. Loads of fun. Easy to play. $1.00 mt 








YOUNG COWBOYS at the BROKEN 
ARROW—by Marion Bell and Donna 
Geyer. Ill. by Harve Stein. $1.75 


BUILDERS OF OUR NATION—Story and 
pictures’ by F. Raymond Elms. $2.00 





NAVY WINGS OF GOLD—by Florance 
W. Taylor. Illustrated. $2.00 














ALBERT WHITMAN & COMPANY 


560 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
IN CANADA—George J. McLeod, Ltd., 266 King St., W. Toronto 
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British Dateline 


D=” a week-end respite from the filming 
of “This Happy Breed,’ Noel Coward 
wrote a cynical ballad called “Don’t Let's Be 
Beastly to the Germans.” He tried it out at a 
party and the results were so hilarious that he 
immediately took to the air with it. Several 
of the lines, however—particularly the one sug- 
gesting that we “soften their defeat again” and 
“build their bloody fleet again’—caused a wave 
of bitter offense in some quarters. Others openly 
liked it. Whether approved or not, it seemed 
destined to catch on. a Stratford-on- 
Avon was a bit shocked and puzzled, late in 
September, when it awoke one morning to find 
that the words “Bacon Memorial Theatre’ had 
been painted in loud red letters across the steps 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. Statues 
of Lady Macbeth and Hamlet had been given 
a crimson bath and a pair of women’s “un- 
mentionables fluttered from the masthead of the 
town hall.” J J 

George Bernard Shaw, im a recent interview 
granted exclusively to Octavio Novaro, London 
correspondent of the Mexico City Prensa, di- 
vulged some of his opinions about the war and 
the postwar world. He still believes that war 
is “demoralizing and detestable to every human 
instinct,” and whether this one can effect social 
changes that would occur only under terrible 
pressure—and thereby justify itself in a small 
way—still remains to be seen. Nevertheless, he 
reiterated, “it would have been wiser to make 
the changes reasonably gather than violently.” 
Germany, he feels, may disappear as a nation 
after her defeat. ‘Perhaps also,” he added, “the 
human race ought to disappear as a species. But 
as there is no likelihood of their doing anything 
so sensible the question is an idle one.” 


Prescience and Protest 


Cecil Brown, former foreign correspondent, 
whose frankness cost him his radio appearance 
in both Singapore and Rome, announced his own 
resignation as CBS analyst on September 22. It 
was impossible, he stated, to continue work under 
a news policy that made its reporters “creatures 
of [its} own editorial opinion.” The break was 
precipitated by an editorial furore over a script 
which Brown had read on August 25: it had 
charged, in passing, that a “good deal of the 
enthusiasm for this war is evaporating into thin 
air. 

Maxwell Anderson and Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Hader, authors and illustrators of children’s 
books, were among the writers and artists living 
in the South Mountain region of Rockland 
County, New York, who openly protested, in 
September, the alleged segregation of Negro 
grade-school pupils by the Hillburn Board of 
Education. #% J Louis Graves, normally 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


placid editor of the Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
Weekly, has published his complaint that too 
many people, for some strange reason, constantly 
confuse the two Carolinas. He cites a book that 
had the Wright Brothers making their flight at 
Kitty Hawk, South Carolina; and he chides the 
New York Herald Tribune for once saying that 
the late T. Gilbert Pearson wrote a book called 
Birds of South Carolina—when the book con- 
cerned North Carolina birds. Ironically enough, 
Mr. Graves observers, nobody ever seems to make 
the mistake of identifying Senator Reynolds with 
South Carolina—it was Reynolds who said, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, that Hitler and Mussolini 
have a “date with destiny; it’s foolish to oppose 
them, so why not play ball with them?” 
Jo J & Drew Pearson, Washington Merry-Go- 
Round columnist who recently championed 
former Under Secretary Sumner Welles in the 
State Department shifts, charged that ‘Gestapo 
agents” had been tapping his wires and that 
six Naval Intelligence men had shadowed him. 
He lamented any effort to protect political 
blunders from what he called the “clean light 
of publicity.” 
Irons in the Fire 


Herbert Agar, a few weeks back, was named 
to head the new official inter-camp discussion 
meetings for men in uniform. For the first time 
in American history planned service-men forums 
—where political and social opinions may be 
freely flouted—are to be promoted by the Army 
as an integral part of camp life, a kind of formal 
military high jinx. J ri & Sidney S. Kings- 
ley, author of the long-run “Dead End, Men in 
W bite, and (more recently) The Patriots, has been 
assigned to active duty as a lieutenant. He was a 
sergeant stationed on Governors Island at the 
time of his promotion. & 3% J A mid-Septem- 
ber dispatch from the American Fifth Army, at- 
tacking in the Salerno region, reported that Jack 
Belden, Time correspondent, had been wounded 
twice in the leg. & % Romain Rolland, dis- 
tinguished French novelist now in his seventy- 
eighth year, was reported interned in a German 
concentration camp early in September. Rolland 
was winner of the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1915. 

Nieman Fellowship awards for a year’s study 
(Harvard) of postwar problems were announced 
on September 7. Choices this year were re- 
stricted to newspapermen outside draft ages or 
possible call for military service, and of the 
twelve recipients—representing eight states and 
Hawaii—by far the most are editors-in-chief, 
copy editors, or departmental editors. The three 
exceptions are: Paul J. Hughes, general news 
and political reporter for the Louisville Times, 
John B. Terry, Washington correspondent of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and Leigh White, news 
writer and CBS commentator. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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for TOMORROWS’ STUDENTS 


Educators Are 


Planning Today 


Studies in General 
Education 


The General College of the University of 
Minnesota, started as an experiment in edu- 
cation, offers students a two-year liberal 
arts course leading to an Associate in Arts 
degree. It aims to give college training to 
students unable to meet University entrance 
requirements or who do not want a four- 
year course. The experiment and the four 
books which analyze it look to the time 
when more young people will be educated 
beyond high school level. 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE. 
Pace 


“This brilliant study should be read by all 
those on whose decisions the formulation 
of educational policy depends.” Education 
Abstracts. $2.50 


THESE WE TEACH. Williams 


A clear analysis of students’ problems and 
the counseling techniques evolved and suc- 
cessfully used. $2.00 


OUTCOMES OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Eckert 


An appraisal of how the General College 
program helped students adjust themsleves 
personally, socially, and vocationally to 
adult life. $2.00 


BUILDING A CURRICU- 
LUM. Spafford 


A graphic picture of planning a practical, 
flexible curriculum. $3.00 


Set of four volumes, $7.50. 
Two or more titles, 20% discount. 


Studies in Predicting 
Scholastic Achievement 


VOL. 1. Colleges of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts; Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics. $1.00 


VOL. 2. Schools of Medicine, Nursing, 
Dentistry, Law, Business Administration. 


Both titles, $1.50. $1.00 


The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS I¢ 


JUST OUT—The new 
“Service Book” by 


KENDALL 
BANNING 


OUR ARMY 
TODAY 


[- does for the Army what THE 

FLEET TODAY (4th printing), 
WEST POINT TODAY (7th 
printing), and ANNAPOLIS TO- 
DAY (6th printing) did for their 
respective branches of our armed 
forces. 320 pages, including 48 
pages of U.S. Government Official 
photographs, $2.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 




















About Binding . . . 


To know your binding needs fully, to understand 
them thoroughly, and to fill them according to 
your wishes and best interests—this is the chief 
function of a good binder. 


For it takes more than modern machinery—and 
more than the utmost in binding craftsmanship 
and competence to give you the most for your 
binding dollar. Yes, it takes far more than that. 
One of the things that is vitally necessary to a 
mutually satisfactory library binding transaction is 
experience. Our experience with dibraries for more 
than 40 years enables us to think from your point 
of view as well as our own. 

We know full well that our knowledge of the 
mechanics of binding is important only when it 
serves to bring our customer the maximum return 
for his binding dollar. We realize that you buy 
binding for a definite purpose and it is our job to 
see to it that you reach that objective as quickly, 
efficiently and economically as possible. 

So remember Wagenvoord when you start think- 
ing about your next binding order. You can be 
sure that you have a friend and an ally in our 
company. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 
Library- Bookbinders-Booksellers 
Lansing 2, Michigan 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Lloyd Douglas, The Robe .............45: 222 
2. John P. Marquand, So Little Time ........ 175 
3. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision ..... 17 
4. Daphne du Maurier, Hungry Hill ......... 143 
5. William Saroyan, The Human Comedy .... 38 
6. Booth Tarkington, Kate Fennigate ......... 36 
7. Franz Werfel, Song of Bernadette ......... 25 
8. Xavier Herbert, Capricormia .............. 25 
9. Ben Ames Williams, Strange Woman ...... 22 


10. Frances Parkinson Keyes, Crescent Carnival 2 


second from tenth place in October. T 


the Road, Elizabeth Janet Gray. 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


{According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 


COMMENT: Position of The Robe in first place remains unchallenged, with So Little Time coming up into 

ke Human Comedy enjoys a revival in popularity while Kate F: 
gate is entirely new. Under Cover has emerged into first place on the nonfiction list, with Journey Among 
Warriors dropping down into second. The only new nonfiction title is Burma Surgeon. 


CHILDREN’S Books: Those receiving most votes are: Lassie Come-Home, Eric Knight; The Little House, Vir- 
ginia Lee Burton; Those Happy Golden Years, Laura Wilder; My Friend Flicka, Mary O'Hara; Adam of 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. John Roy Carlson, Under Cover .......... 252 
2. Eve Curie, Journey Among Warriors ....... 154 
3. Betty Smith, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn ... 104 

4. Vincent Sheean, Between the Thunder and 
No 05 de as Seow eS pain cnn ta Milos <a « 99 

5. Harry Emerson Fosdick, On Being a Real 
eh at TE ale cee om. curaicduiie bh as 6 86 
6. Wendell Willkie, One World ............. 66 
7. Walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy ..... 64 
8. Gordon S. Seagrave, Burma Surgeon ...... 59 
9. Louise Pierson, Roughly Speaking ......... 49 
10. Rosemary Taylor, Chicken Every Sunday ... 48 
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DIED 


SEPTEMBER 5. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of physical 
anthropology at the National Museum; of heart 
disease; at Washington; seventy-four. Dr. Hrd- 
licka was born in Humpoletz, Bohemia, and came 
to the United States at the age of thirteen. He 
received his medical degree in 1892; then served 
in several New York hospitals; and from 1899 
to 1903 he was in charge of physical anthro- 
pology of the Hyde expeditions of the American 
Museum of Natural History. In 1903 he became 
assistant curator of the division of physical 
anthropology of the National Museum; in 1910, 
curator. He was the founder of the Journal of 
Physical Anthropology (in 1918), and in 1926 
was awarded the Huxley Memorial Medal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, highest British 
honor for research in this field. He was the 
author of numerous books and papers on this 
same subject. In the controversy concerning the 
existence of prehistoric human life on the Ameri- 
can continent, Hrdlicka contended that man mi- 
grated here from Asia via Alaska at a relatively 
late date—and he spent ten summers in Alaska 
turning up evidence in support of his view. 


SEPTEMBER 6. Georgia Louise Chamberlin, 
writer, educator, and student of Hebrew litera- 
ture; at Montclair, N.J.; eighty-one. Miss 
Chamberlin was executive secretary of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature at the 
University of Chicago from 1892 to 1935. 


SEPTEMBER 6. Duncan Black Macdonald, author, 
Semitic scholar, and collector of Arabic manu- 
scripts; at South Glastonbury, Conn.; eighty. 
Dr. Duncan, a graduate of Glasgow University, 
was professor emeritus of Semitic languages at 
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Hartford Theological Seminary and author of 
several books and articles. 


SEPTEMBER 7. Edith Keeley Stokely, author of 
children’s books and composer of children’s 
music; at Scarsdale, N.Y.; eighty-one. 


SEPTEMBER 12. Charlotte Frances Payne-Towns- 
hend Shaw, wife of the Irish playwright, at 
London, sixty-seven. She met Shaw in 1896 
and was married to him two years later. It is 
said that she shared her husband's Socialist lean- 
ings but shunned his vegetarianism and love of 
publicity. She once estimated that one third of 
her time was devoted to looking after ‘‘the 
genius.” Unlike him, however, she was the 
master of several foreign languages and thereby 
became immensely helpful to him. She was, 
moreover, the translator of two Brieux plays— 
La Femme Seule, for which G.B.S. “consented 
to write a preface,” and Maternity. 


SEPTEMBER 18. Rogers MacVeagh, writer and 
attorney, at Portland, Ore.; fifty-five. Mr. Mac- 
Veagh was co-author of Joshua, a life of the 
leader of the Isrealites, published only a few 
weeks ago. 


SEPTEMBER 21. Enrique Geenzier, poet laureate 
of Panama; at Panama City; fifty-six. He was a 
former Panamanian Foreign Secretary and was 
Consul General in New York City in 1926. 


SEPTEMBER 21. Kathleen Millay, poet and writer 
of fairy tales, wife of the playwright, Howard I. 
Young, and sister of Edna St. Vincent Millay; 
in New York City; forty-six. She had recently 
left a job in a war plant to apply, only shortly 
before her death, for admission to the WACS. 
Her writings include a half-dozen novels, several 
books of verse, and numerous short stories. 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Special 


Libraries Association 


An Aeronautical Reference Library. $1 
Banking and Financial Subject Head- 
ings. 
(Special price to S.L.A. members) $3 
Business and the Public Libfary, $2 


Contributions Toward a Special Library 
Glossary. $.35 


Creation and Development of an Insur- 
ance Library. $1 


Directories for the Business Man. $1 
Guides to Business Facts and Figures. 
$1.50 

Handbook of Commercial and Financial 
Services. $2 
Index to American Petroleum Statistics. 
$.50 

Social Welfare: A list of Subject Head- 
ings in Social Work and Public Wel- 
fare. $1 
The Special Library in Business.  $.50 
The Special Library Profession and 
What it Offers. $1 
Special Library Resources, Volume I. $6 
Volume 2-4 (Prepublication price) $15 
Trade-names Index. $4 
Union List of Scientific Periodicals in 
Chemical Libraries. $2.50 


U. S. Government Periodic Publications 


—A Descriptive List. $2 


War Subject Headings for Information 
Files, 2nd Edition. $2 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ten issues a year 
Subscription, $5 Annually 
($5.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL 
BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
ten issues a year 
Subscription $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 
31 East 10th Street 
New York 3, New York 





AERONAUTICS 


New Books For 
War Training 
And Library 

Reference 


HOW OUR ARMY 
GREW WINGS 


By Colonel Charies DeForest Chandler 
and General Frank P. Lahm. A book 
of ‘‘firsts’’ written by two officers who 
witnessed the beginnings of our Air 
Force and knew the famous Wrights, 
Curtiss, Arnold and others. $3.75 


AIRCRAFT PROPELLER 
HANDBOOK 


By Karl Hansson Falk. Contains pre- 
cise practical data without delving into 
propeller theory. It is understandable, 
not too technical, concise. Up-to-date 
1943 revision of well-known book. $4.50 


CHEMISTRY AND THE 
AEROPLANE 


By Vernon J. Clancey, A.R.C.S. Author 
aims to provide a link between the 
“theory of chemistry textbooks and the 
practice of flight’’. For students of 
aeronautics and individual reference. 


AIR NAVIGATION 


By E. R. Hamilton. Planned for those 
with no previous acquaintance with the 
subject who wish a working knowledge 
in a limited time. Clear explanation of 
essentials. $2.00 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEMS 


By William F. Jorch. Provides knowl- 
edge required for servicing electrical 
equipment on aircraft; concise, com- 
plete, tested, ready for immediate use. 

$3.00 


AIRPLANE HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEMS 


By Hugh C. Aument, Jr. A manual of 
operation and maintenance, designed 
to meet needs of airplane mechanics; 
covers hydraulic principles, systems, 
inspection. $2.25 


WEATHER STUDY 
By David Brunt, F.R.S. A first book in 
meteorology for all interested in aero- 
nautics, radio-location, geography. Clear 
explanations by a world authority. $2.25 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Gerald W. Johnson 


ier ago Gerald W. Johnson clearly stated 
his refusal to be “bound by the chariot 
wheels of modernism, realism, or any other move- 
ment.”” He believed, he said, that “Satan invented 
sentimentality,” but he added “I reserve the right 
to be as sentimental as the devil whenever I 
feel like it.” Would it be spinning things too 
fine to suggest that a toleration for sentiment and 
a coolness toward categorizing are perhaps pre- 
requisites for the writer who sets out to give old 
heroes new touches and that Johnson’s own 
American Heroes and Hero-Worship is apiece 
of reasonable evidence ? 

Gerald White Johnson was born in Riverton, 
North Carolina, August 6, 1890, the son of 
Archibald Johnson, owner of a_ semi-religious 
newspaper, and Flora (McNeill) Johnson. He 
comes of a line of Highland Scotch, some of 
whom settled here in Cape Fear Valley, Wilming- 
ton, following the Battle of Culloden. One of 
his early forebears, it is said, prided himself 
on having been a “missionary to the heathen 
Americans.” 

At the age of twenty Johnson had already set 
up his own paper in Thomasville, North Caro- 
lina—the Davidsonian. A year later he was 
graduated (B.A.) from Wake Forest College 
(Litt. D., 1928), and shortly thereafter became 
associated with the Lexington, North Carolina, 
Dispatch. He remained there two years and in 
1913 went over to the Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, Daily News, where he stayed until 1924— 
except for major interruptions brought on by 
World War I. He served with the 321st Infantry, 
8ist Division, from 1917 to 1919, and was with 
the A.E.F. in France one year. After service in 
the Vosges he was sent to Officers Training 
School at Langres and was commissioned on 
November 9, 1918. His officershiv, however, 
lasted just forty-eight hours, for with the signing 
of the Armistice his commission was canceled 
—'"to save expenses’—by a cabled order from 
Washington. _ He was sent on directly to the 
University of Toulouse and remained there until 
July 1919. 

He returned to the States — and to journalism. 
On April 22, 1922, he was married to Kathryn 
Dulsinea Hayward; they have two daughters. 
In 1924 he began two years of professorship in 
journalism at the University of North Carolina; 
and in 1926 he became editorial writer for the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 

Behind this last move is a fairly long story. 
H. L. Mencken, in writing to Emily Clark, one 
of the founders of the Reviewer, a Richmond 
magazine of the early twenties, spoke extravagant- 
ly of Johnson's editorials for the Greensboro 
paper, and threatened to suggest that the Suv call 
him to Baltimore. Mencken admitted that it was 
Johnson who succeeded in altering his implacable 
feelings about southern journalism. Johnson, he 
said, is the “best editorial writer in the South, 
a very excellent critic, and a highly civilized 
man.” The correspondence between the two 
began when Johnson wrote for the Carolina 
Magazine a rather indignant article on poetry 
societies, whose sometimes petty preoccupations 
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convinced him that “butcher’s cleavers should be 
got after the poets.” Mencken liked that blunt- 
ness. Johnson's first contribution to a literary 
magazine, in fact, was an answer to Mencken's 
“Sahara of the Bozart’’ called ‘The Congo, Mr. 
Mencken,” and in it he hit out against the ‘‘mean- 
ingless flamboyancy of southern literature of the 
earlier period.” 

Already Johnson had acquired a kind of well- 
tempered sarcasm. In writing about one of 
Julia Peterkin’s stories he explained his own lack 
of warmth toward any “mechanistic realism” but 
added that since he was “a married man and a 
father, and I dare swear Julia Peterkin is 
neither,” he felt justified in suggesting that she 
improve her obstetrical knowledge ‘before she 
writes another story like ‘Over the River’... .” 
(Miss Peterkin, like John Steinbeck in an early 
draft of The Grapes of Wrath, had miscalculated 
on the nursing habits of a newborn.) 

In 1939 Johnson became an associate editor 
of the Baltimore Sun, a post he now holds. 
Meanwhile he has turned out a dozen books, 
only two of which—his first, The Story of Man's 
Work, and The Sun Papers of Baltimore—are 
collaborations. His writing has been confined 
almost entirely to a biographical and historical 
interpretation of American, and especially south 
ern, history. His only departures from this mood 
are a few miscellaneous volumes such as A Little 
Night-Music, written in praise of the amateur 
flutist “who plays music for no good purpose, 
but solely to the base and sordid end of having 
a good time.” 

B, ALSTERLUND 
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“1021 ANSWERS” 


belongs in the 
WAR INFORMATION 
division of every 





library ... 

















Crammed with practical, 
bed-rock information han- 
dled in Question and An- 
swer style, this encyclo- 
pedic volume _ supersedes 
anything heretofore pub- 
lished in the _ industrial 
health and safety field. Be- 
tween two covers has been 
compiled by authorities the 
data necessary for main- 
taining employee welfare 
in America’s vast war pro- 
duction plants. Practically 
any question which might 
arise is answered in this 
work. 








Over 800 Here Are Some of the Libraries Which Have Already Ordered: 
pages of vital Mass. Inst. of Technology Library Canton Public Library Asso- 
Cambridge A Massachusetts ciation, Canton, Ohio 
information — University of Michigan Fece Fuses sseeer9 
II ill d Ann Arbor, Michigan New Haven, Connecticut 
weil tilustrate Cleveland Public Library St. Louis Public Library 
325 Superior Ave. Olive, 13th & 14th St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio St. Louis, Missouri 
10 DAY 
fou cannot afford 
sation PRICE $10.00 Y 
APPR Less Library Discount of 20%, to be without 
Postage Paid Anywhere in U.S.A. “1021 answers’’— 
the reference that 
812 Huron Rd. Cleveland 15, Ohio for years to come. 
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Michael Straight 


| ggemepenie one of the encouraging notes, so far 
as reaction to this war is concerned, is the 
fact that the books that have come cut of it have 
had less passion and more reason than those that 
emerged in 1917 and 1918. Moreover, in those 
where the passion is abundant it appears to be 
better moderated and more ably justified. Michael 
Straight’s Make This the Last War would seem 
to have preserved a pleasant balance between the 
rational and the emotional. Here, however, it 
was the critics and not the author who let the 
book's fire overshadow its facts. Pearl Buck, to 
be sure, acknowledged the “intelligence” of the 
book, but could not avoid such phrases as “a 
young man’s sword,” a ‘vision’ that can ‘‘shake 
the heart and bring tears to the eyes... .” Allan 
Nevins even went so far as to say that it “throbs 
and crackles,’ that it is filled with “electrical 
currents of attraction and repulsion.” Yet the 
book is essentially an explanation, a proposal. 


Michael Whitney Straight was born in Septem- 
ber 1916, at Southampton, Long Island, the son 
of Willard Dickerman Straight, diplomat, who 
financed the New Republic during its first year 
of publication, and Dorothy Payne (Whitney) 
Straight, daughter of William C. Whitney. He 
spent his first academic years at the Lincoln 
School in New York City. When he was ten 
he was sent to Dartington Hall, Totnes, England, 
where he presumably joined his brother, Whitney 
Willard Straight, now a squadron leader in the 
RAF. He remained there until 1932 and then 
entered the London School of Economics for a 
years work. The next four years saw him at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he pinned up 
several records. He was the first American to 
become president of the Cambridge Union. 
Moreover, he took a “‘triple-first’’ in economics 
and became a Parliamentary candidate on the 
Labor Party ticket. 


In England Straight had been a special student 
of John Maynard Keynes and when he returned 
to the States in 1937 it was to join the staff 
of the Adviser on International Economics in 
the State Department. Then followed a post 
as assistant to the National Power Policy Com- 
mittee (Department of the Interior), where he 
worked with Benjamin Cohen and Thomas G. 
Corcoran. A year later he returned to the State 
Department (European Division) as an econ- 
omist. In the spring before our entry into the 
war, Straight withdrew from government work 
and began to devote more time to the writing of 
articles on social, economic, and political adjust- 
ment, national and international. He had already 
been made Washington editor and correspondent 
for the New Republic (and in 1941, editor). 
At the same time he had been active in setting 
up the Washington Chapter of the Fight for 
Freedom Committee and had served for a while 
as Vice Chairman. One of his major peacetime 
responsibilities is the presidency of the liberally 
endowed William C. Whitney Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1931. At the present time he is serving 
in the Army. 


Straight had, over a considerable period, been 
highly sympathetic toward the formation of a 
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federated Europe which would constitute the 
nucleus of a so-called federated world, preceded, 
naturally, by certain basic changes in the social 
structure of the European countries. It is on 
this thesis that Make This the Last War rests. 
And the strongest element in the whole book, 
said one of his critics, was a ‘soaring faith that 
the world can be remade .. . . by swift strokes 
.... in all its parts... .”’ A pessimist may, 
if he likes, call this ruddy optimism. But he 
cannot, in good faith accuse the author of being 
unconstructive. 


DECEMBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Taps for Private Tussie, by Jessie Stuart. Dutton 


Literary Guild 
Long, Long Ago, by Alexander Woollcott. Viking 
Press 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: The Return of Silver Chief, by Jack 
O'Brien. Winston 

Older girls: The WHurricane Mystery, by Sarah 
Lindsay Schmidt. Random House 

Intermediate group: Midnight and Jeremiah, by 
Sterling North. Winston 

Primary group: Don’t Count Your Chicks, by Ingri 
and Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday 


Readers’ Club (November) 
A Russian Gentleman, by Sergei Aksakov. Readers’ 
Club 


Catholic Book Club (November) 
The Captain Wears a Cross, by John Maguire, S.J. 
Macmillan 
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NEW 
TOOLS 
FOR 
LEARNING 


announces 


A new guide to materials on 
WAR AND POSTWAR PROBLEMS 
for librarians, teachers, speak- 
ers and discussion leaders. 


PAMPHLETS 


On ore 





RECORDINGS 


Sponsored by the 


INSTITUTE ON POSTWAR 
RECONSTRUCTION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FILM 
LIBRARY AND RECORDINGS 
DIVISION 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Inc. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
ROUND TABLE 


NEW TOOLS 
FOR LEARNING 


280 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 











V cking Junior Books 
oe 


old and 


meu 


by authors 





§ mall Rain SELECTIONS FROM THE 

BIBLE Chosen by JESSIE ORTON JONES and 

pictured by ELIZABETH ORTON JONES 
Words and pictures which combine in giving the 


small child a sense of security in his spiritual 
heritage. $2.00 


Gerrit and the Organ 


Written & Illustrated by 
HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


The clatter of wooden shoes sounds through this 
gay story of three children and a gloomy organ- 
grinder. $2.50 


Homer Price 

Stories & Pictures by ROBERT McCLOSKEY 
Six preposterous stories of the McCloskey Mid- 
west, about such things as burglars, skunks, 


doughnuts, string-savers, and 150 years of Center- 
burg Progress. $2.00 


Told on the King’s 


H ighway by ELEANORE M. JEWETT 


A handful of medieval tales which have come 
down the centuries untarnished by time. Ji/us- 
trated by Marie A. Lawson. $2.50 


The Open Gate 


Written & Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 
How the Preston family, fresh from the gadget- 


life of a big city, found a perilous haven on a 
farm in Orange County. 
W rite for a full illustrated catalogue to 
The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York 17 New York 
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DATED 
WAR MAP 


Price 20 cents Postpaid 


A new world map in colors 
covering the progress of the 
war. Opposite each place 
which has ‘been prominent in 
the war is marked the date of 
the event associated with it. 


The map is a dramatic com- 
pression of the war period. It 
is a reminder of the 


STULL-HATCH 
GEOGRAPHIES 


with their global and polar 
projection maps and recent 
war news and war supple- 
ments. 


JoURNEYS THROUGH QOuR WorLp 
Topay $2.00 postpaid 


Our Wortp Tovay $2.40 postpaid 


Also obtainable in 4 volume 
edition 


1. Journeys Through Many Lands, 
1943 $1.20 


2. Journeys Through North Amer- 
ica, 1943 $1.68 


3. Europe and Europe Overseas, 


1943 $1.72 


4. Asia, Latin America, United 
States, 1943 $1.72 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 





W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





[Eprror’'s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Note from Pearl Harbor 


Perrie Jones, St. Paul, Minnesota, Librarian, 
sends us this letter ‘“‘which has recently come to 
us from Hawaii, from one of our former library 
users.” 

Dear Librarian: 

I find a public library to be a necessity in Honolulu as 
well as in the old home town of St. Paul. The Honolulu 
Public Library, or rather the Library of Hawaii, is well 
appointed, has a courteous staff and many books on 
Hawaiian life and custom. 

I wonder if there is an exchange system in effect 
whereby libraries may avail themselves of each others 
ideas, I find the monthly publication of the Library of 
Hawaii to be quite interesting and serves well as a guide 
to planned reading. 

The library here has an open court or patio, and, 
needless to say, is open the year ‘round. No doors of 
any kind are used during library hours, the passageways 
being entirely open to the outside. 

Aloha. 
GeorGe A. GHIZONI 
Pearl Harbor Navy Yard 


Newspaper Problem 


To the Editor: 


Large city libraries seem to have a special prob- 
lem in handling their newspaper room and maga- 
zine room inasmuch as these are all too frequently 
used as a flophouse for bums during the daylight 
hours. Of course, no one is interested in denying 
library service to anyone, much less those most 
financially in need of free reading service. But no 
library is interested in having its premises abused 
and its privileges misused. The furnishing of 
chairs for those however tired, or comfortable 
reading tables for sleepers is no part of the li- 
brary’s function. 


Some libraries have tried to handle the problem 
by separating the newspaper room from the rest 
of the building or by locating it in a separate 
building. That merely transfers the problem with- 
out fundamentally attacking it. Since it is neither 
legally possible nor socially desirable to exclude 
anyone from public libraries, the only suggested 
method holding much promise seems to be this 
one: remove the chairs from such rooms and pro- 
vide only standing height tables for general users. 
For those who can furnish satisfactory proof of 
doing bona fide research requiring some hours of 
continuous work or note-taking, there would be a 
separate room or section of the general room pro- 
vided with desks or tables and chairs. 


General use of newspapers is often hampered 
by those who are only interested in the want-ad 
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sections. Since that is a very practical and desir- 
able use of facilities, it should be facilitated where 
possible by the separate posting of the want-ad 
sections for ready use. This would also benefit 
those who are using the newspapers for material 
not contained in employment advertising. 
RICHARD PILANT 
615 N. Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 


Taking the Library Out of 
the Library 





CINCINNATI EXHIBIT 


To the Editor: 

Important as a library's intramural displays 
are, only through radio and newspaper bait can 
they bring readers inside the library building. 
With circulation nose-diving in wartime, the pub- 
lic library feels the need of taking itself outside 
the library often and dramatically, so that new 
eyes may be attracted to its activities. 

The Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, a bank 
situated at one of the busiest corners, loaned the 
Cincinnati Public Library one of its tremendous 
street windows for display. One of these dis- 
plays gave a vivid sampling of the export re- 
sources of each country and pointed up the 
number of Latin American products which the 
United States has rationed or is salvaging, such 
as Cuban sugar, hides from the Argentine, 
Brazilian coffee, Bolivian tin, and Chilean cop- 
per, arranged against a great backdrop map of 
Latin America. 

The most recent venture outside the library 
was also a bank window, “Magnetic Mexico,” 
which stressed artistic achievement—striking 
pottery, bright basketry, hand-wrought silver and 
tinware, spiny shells, Merida lithographs, and 
graphic Mexican posters for which translations 
were supplied. To gather these numerous and 
varied objects from friends of the library, the 
Museum of Natural History, and the staff was a 
task, but a brilliant display and an enviable 
public response resulted. Now the library does 
not have to ask for display space; the bank calls 
and offers its windows. 

An excellent working relationship has devel- 
oped with a prominent outdoor advertising com- 
pany and a display firm, that have assisted the 
library with right good spirit in these extra- 
mural sallies. 

—KARLINE BROWN, Chairman 
Committee on Library Displays 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Just Published. ...... 


‘ 7 A new Mer- 
'  vriam-Webster 
—one of the 
most impor- 
tant library 
books issued 
in a decade. 


Webster's 
Biographical 
Dictionary 


More than 40,- 
000 biographies 
of noteworthy 
men and wo- 
men, historical 
and contempo- 
rary, from all 
countries, all walks of life—all within a single 
volume of 1,736 pages. Library Buckram, in- 
dexed, $6.50. 





To be issued soon 
A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 
By J. S. Kenyon and T. A. Knorr 
A general-purpose, handy guide to pronunciation, 


using International Phonetic Script markings. 
700 pages, $3.00. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 














FREE WORLD only two years ago just an 


idea is now published every month in 7 editions 
in 5 languages on 3 continents. 


Every month FREE WORLD publishes the 
INSIDE STORY OF WORLD WAR II. 


Every month FREE WORLD publishes dramatic 
and authentic accounts from the European 
UNDERGROUND. 


Every month FREE WORLD publishes PLANS 
FOR THE FUTURE by governmental and 
private agencies here and abroad. 


Every month FREE WORLD publishes ROUND 
TABLE discussions in which the most prom- 
inent writers, thinkers and democratic leaders 
of the United Nations participate. 


Among its editors and constant contributors are 
VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY A. WALLACE, EDUARD 
BENES, ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, ANDRE GIDE, 
SIR NORMAN ANGELL, COUNT CARLO SFORZA, 
JULIAN HUXLEY, BERTRAND RUSSELL, PROF. 
JAMES T. SHOTWELL, QuINCY WRIGHT and 
hundreds of others. 


FREE WORLD 
8 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Subscription rates: 
1 year: $4.00 2 years: $7.00 


FREE WORLD is also published in 
Spanish, French, Chinese and Greek. 
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SHEETMETAL i 


fad woes 
MECHANICS 


“Books Most.in Demand, 
At Present... 
for the representation of 


essential subjects in a small 
department.” 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & AIR 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a Volume 
bei 1, 1, 1tt, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VEEN, IX, X, Xi, 


THEO. AUDEL & COMPANY 


49 West 23rd Street 
New York City 








2 fA a. I a a $4. 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ............ Sinan wt i. 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING .......... ; 2. 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book a 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS . 4. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. i. 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS . 2. 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy Book 4. 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ................ s. 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ......... kee 4. 
ge er or ee ; 4. 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS HANDY BOOK .. 4. 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ......... 1. 
Audels MARINE Engineers Guide ......... 3. 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE ... 4 
Rogers Mechanical DRAWING and Design .... 2. 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide . 4. 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6. 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) 6. 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) ..... 6. 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ......... 2. 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 vols.) 6. 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .......... 12. 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING i. 
Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION ........ 3. 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION . 2. 
Rogers MACHINIST GUIDE .................. 2. 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ................. i. 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 4. 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS .... 2. 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $!. each ...... 10. 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ........... 2. 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ................... 4. 
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Linguaphone Courses 


To the Editor: 


We note in the Wilson Library Bulletin for 
September your ‘News Note” about the Brooklyn 
Public Library and its new service, the Lingua- 
phone records. 

The Cleveland Public Library acquired its first 
phonograph records for the teaching of foreign 
languages in April 1941, the Francophone method 
for learning French and the Hispanophone method 
for Spanish. Besides these we have available the 
Linguaphone courses in Portuguese, Russian, Chi- 
nese, Italian, and German. The Polish course is 
on order. 


The records are shelved in the Music Section of 
the Fine Arts Division at Main Library where 
there is a listening table for phonograph records. 
We find that these language records have an in- 
creasing use. Many of our readers are enthusiastic 
about this method of learning a language and are 
pleased to find them in the library's collection. 


CLARENCE S. METCALF, Librarian 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Conservation Number 


To the Editor: 

I think that [we have} already indicated to you 
how highly we regard the September issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 1 wish to add that I 
expect to make use of this number to answer 
many inquiries... You made a real contribution 
to librarianship by planning and getting out this 
issue. 

RALPH M. DuNBAR, Chief 
Library Service Division 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 198) 


SEPTEMBER 22. Frank M. O’Brien, editor of the 
New York Sun; at New York City; sixty-eight. 
He was born in Dunkirk, N.Y., and worked in 
a railroad office until his brother called him to a 
job on the Buffalo Courier—holding copy for a 
proofreader. In 1904 he became a reporter on 
the New York Sun, and in 1926 assumed the 
editorship. He had meanwhile, for a_ short 
time, been chief editorial writer for the New 
York Herald. O'Brien wrote, moreover, some 
twenty short stories. 


SEPTEMBER 23. Elinor Glyn, novelist; in Lon- 
don, seventy-eight. She was the author of the 
best-seller Three Weeks (1907), banned in 
Canada for a time and frowned upon by the 
American clergy. Her second burst into the 
limelight came in 1927 when It appeared, and 
following publication of the book she spent 
some time in Hollywood, helping to groom Clara 
Bow for the “It-girl’” role. Miss Glyn was 
ever stern in her assertion that “It” has nothing 
in common with sex appeal—it’s rather a “gift 
from the gods” that “can’t be defined.” 
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asked for constantly — because 


1. Rider publications have been recog- 
nized as authoritative within the radio 
industry for over twenty years. 
2. They are used today for training, 
in all branches of the Armed Service. 
3. They are used as textbooks by 
leading technical schools and colleges 
(names on request) and are circulated 
by outstanding libraries. 4. They are 
advertised, month after month in na- 
tional radio and electronic magazines. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject.....338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio...... 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 
Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 
THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters.....152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair....... 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical.......... 179 pp.—$2.00 


AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
also automatic tuning systems...!43 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on 
“‘Alternating Currents in Radio Receivers,’’ 
on “Resonance & Alignment,’’ on ‘‘Auto- 
matic Volume Control,”” on “D-C Voltage 


Distribution.’” Hard bindings.......... 90c each 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule........... 160 pp.—$7.50 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN Xill 
VOLUMES 


Reference books giving circuit diagrams and 
data on Radio Receivers—used by profes- 
sional radio servicemei in all parts of the 
world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 
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THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


A Narrative History 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


A Pictorial History 


A WEALTH OF WELL ORGAN- 
IZED AND AUTHORITATIVE 
INFORMATION ON THE BACK- 
GROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR FREE FOLDERS AND 
LIBRARY PRICES WRITE 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 FOORTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN 











AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Bardine. FIFTH revised, large edition. This 
book includes provisions of the entirely NEW NAT- 
URALIZATION LAW. Price 50c per copy. 
ItMustrated. Includes actual forms. Also 
numerous patriotic selections. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MEE 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago —_ 























JOHN F. RIDER 
Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Export Division: Rocke-International Elec. Corp. 
13 E. 40th St., New York City + Cable: ARLAB 
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The FIRST report! 
THEY SENT ME 
TO ICELAND 


by Jane Goodell 


Here is the first book on our troops in 
Iceland, written by a member of the first 
party of Red Cross recreational workers to 
be sent overseas in this war. Here is first- 
hand news of 
the men who 
stand guard for 
America on that 
lonely, foggy is- 
land. 


Coming Dec. 2 
Illustrated, 


$2.75 


IVES WASHBURN 
INCORPORATED 


29 W. 57 St., 
New York 19 
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November Publications 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


By Edward A. Wight. A practical manual for all 
library administrators. Shows how, by good 
financial reporting and by forceful budget re- 
quests, financial support can be increased. 
Indicates methods for making financial apparatus 
more efficient, more significant, and more pro- 
ductive of results. By making questions of tax support and library income 
clear, the book helps librarians in their presentation of appeals to trustees, 
citizens, and officials. Budget machinery, financial reporting, and long- 
term planning are treated with clarity and imagination. The final section, 
devoted to library accounting methods, makes the book an all-around 
handbook for both the library director and the finance officer. Adapted to 
small libraries as well as large. 
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More than 30 tables and figures illustrate accepted practices, standards 
and techniques.’ Many forms are reproduced, and a ‘‘Glossary of Account- 
ing Terminology”’ is included. Bibliography. 








November 6, 1943 125p. Cloth, Probable price, $2.50 


A. L. A. CATALOG 1937-1941 


Edited by Marion Horton. A new volume in the A.L.A. Catalog series. 
4,000 selected titles which represent the cream of the books published 
during the 5-year period covered. 




















Libraries that want to make sure their collections include significant 
recent books of permanent value will use the new volume to check their 
holdings. Concise annotations permit interpretation according to local 
needs, and the classified arrangement helps in discovering subject gaps 
in a library collection. Dewey numbers, subject headings, and L. C. 
ecard numbers help in cataloging, and prices and publishers make ordering 
easy. Author, title, and subject index. 


November 15, 1943 230p. Cloth, $6 









AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS 


2d Edition. Edited by James C. Foutts. An up-to-date compendium of 
the general statute laws governing the establishment and organization of 
tax-supported libraries, federal, state, municipal, and school in every part 
of the United States and its possessions. Includes library legislation 
effective July 1, 1941. Covers important recent years which have seen 
significant developments in certification of librarians, state aid, regional 
libraries, and other fields. Compiled with the assistance of the Ohio 
State-wide Library Service Project and published under a grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


November 15, 1943 About 1200p. Cloth, $10 



















@ American Library Association . Chicago e 
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PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEW 


A journal appealing to a broad 
constituency of 


Federal—state—local administrators, 
researchers, consultants— 


Teachers and students in the social 
sciences and the professions— 


Business executives cooperating in 
the war program— 


Civic leaders whose scope of work 
affects or is influenced by the 
course and practice of public ad- 
ministration— 


Indexed in the 
International Index of Periodicals 


Published quarterly: Complete sets available: 
Winter Summer Vol. I, 1940-41 
Spring Autumn Vol. II, 1942 
Subscriptions $5 Vol. III, 1943 (current) 


The official journal of the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 











THE PATTERN LIFE 


THE SYMBOLIC LIFE OF CHRIST 


By F. Homer Curtiss, B.S., M.D. 


President of The Universal Religious 
Fellowship, Inc. 


The most astonishing yet revealing interpretation 
of the Gospel story. A new scientific appeal. 
The result of Dr. Curtiss’ 20 years of painstaking 
and scholarly research. 


Results are amazing if not sensational in the re- 
ligious field. Not dry scholastic argument. 


Gives the only satisfactory explanation of the 
many inaccuracies and flat contradictions in the 
Gospels. 
Accepts the historical facts recently discovered, 
but definitely refutes the materialistic conclusions 
of the “‘higher critics’’ and mythologists. 
A great reconciler of conflicting opinions and 
theories. Solves the mystery of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Virgin Birth, Wise Men and 
their star, etc., the only scientific explanation of 
the Resurrection and Ascension. 
Price $2.50 
Send for fully descriptive catalog of 
“The Curtiss Books’’. 


(Clip this for future reference.) 


THE CURTISS PHILOSOPHIC 
BOOK CO. 


5130-W Connecticut Avé. Washington 8, D. C. 











IMPORTANT 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


Navigation 
By L. M. Keiis, W. F. Kern and 
J. R. Briano, U. S. Naval Academy. 
479 pages, $5.00 
A complete course in the subject, deal- 
ing with the best and latest methods 
used in navigation practice. Outlines the 
mathematical background for each 
theory of navigation and treats each 
one thoroughly and clearly. 


Shipfitting Simplified 
By L. L. Oserman, Consolidated 
Steel Corp. Ltd. 131 pages, $1.50 


Takes the beginning shipfitter from keel 
to superstructure and from bow to stern, 
acquainting him with essential terms, 
phrases, symbols, parts, and abbrevia- 
tions used in the fabrication of a ship. 


Basic Radio Principles 
By M. G. Surrern, Capt., Signal 
Corps, U. S. Army. 256 pages, $3.00 
Written from the vocational point of 
view. Gives the student a knowledge of 
radio fundamentals, materials, diagrams, 
operation of radio equipment, etc. 


Blueprint Reading for the 
Shipbuilding Trades 

By Avucust NteperHorr, Oregon Ship- 
building Corp. 87 pages, $2.00 


Introduces the beginner not only to the 
meaning of blueprints, but also to the 
parts and elements of a ship. 


Manual for Aviation Cadets 
By Lieut. J. R. Hoyt, USNR. 198 
pages, $2.50 


An accurate, concise approach to flight, 
describing maneuvers as an instructor 
would present them in an airplane. 


Marine Engineering 


By Lieut. Comdr. J. M. Lasperton, 
USNR; New York University. 439 
pages, $4.00 
Shows the engineering student with a 
knowledge of thermodynamics, physics, 
and mathematics, how to design the 
propulsion machinery of a ship. 


Send for the new catalogue of 
McGraw-Hill Whittlesey 
Practical Manuals. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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NEWS... 


while it's News! 





Typical entries selected at 
random from a recent issue 
of the Vertical File Service 
to show style and suggest 
scope 


INTERNATIONAL cooperation 
Toward world organization. 
(Contemp China v3 no 1) 
4p °'43 Chinese news serv 
1250 6th av N Y 10c 
Proposal for government 
of United nations of the 
world... 
MANPOWER 
Manpower in the Philadelphia 
area; The Beveridge report 
and postwar social security. 
(Rep no 12) 24p °43 Nat 
policy com Nat press bldg 
Washington D C 25c 
Report of two sessions in 
Philadelphia ... 


RECONSTRUCTION 
war, 1939-) 
Future fundamentals, by A. 
J. Peaslee. 15p °43 The au- 
thor Clarksboro N J free 
Supply limited. Outlines 
fundamentals for apprais- 
ing plans for postwar or- 
ganization 
Post-war problems—a _ read- 
ing list, by R. Flenley. 61p 
43 Canadian inst of int 
affairs 230 Bloor st W 
Toronto Can 25c 
Annotated bibliography 
on post-war... 

This issue lists 401 pamphlets 
under 267 headings, 49 of 
which are on war and post- 
war. 


(World 











It has been said that War and Postwar 
collections are no more complete than the 
Pamphlet file. 


Pamphlets are comparable to the weekly 
news magazines. Both report the headlines, 
digest public opinion, comment and pre- 
dict. But the pamphlet does a specialized 
job. It generally limits itself to one sub- 
ject and appears under the name of a rec- 
ognized authority. 


“There is no doubt in the mind of any- 
one but that this is a pamphlet age,” writes 
Alice M. Farquhar in her pamphlet article 
in this issue of the Bulletin. “There is a 
pamphlet for every taste and every type 
of person.” 


Are you making full use of these up-to- 
the-minute sources? In the course of a 
year several thousand inexpensive pamphlets 
are issued by several hundred publishers. 
A Hopeless Flood? NOT to subscribers 
to: 


THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG 


The Vertical File Service catalogs monthly some 450 of the most recent 
and pertinent pamphlets, with descriptive notes and information for 
obtaining them. The main entries are under subject headings which 
embrace a wide range of interest, and a Title Index is included. Sold 
on the service basis. A postcard will bring your rate and sample copy. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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“WAR AND 
EDUCATION” 


512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 





Enthusiastically received — “Stupen- 
dous”, E. A. Hooton, Harvard. “Curi- 
ously provocative’, Lawrence Dame, 


Boston Herald. “A refreshingly fearless 
book”, H. S. Tuttle, Cell. of the City 
of N. Y. “A brilliant and dynamic 
book”, P. E. Richter, Pa. 


“The range of topics is phenomenal. 
It has in it the makings of a dynamic 
philosophy of education”, Carroll D. 
Champlin, Pa. State College. “Any who 
may, now or later, speak, or write, or 
teach on the relation of this or any other 
war to education will find here a match- 
less source of materials”, Payson Smith, 
Univ. of Maine. “It is the most timely 
and pertinent continuation of Parrington’s 
general theme. It is a profound consid- 
eration of the main current of American 


thought in our time”, 7. E. M. Boll, 
Univ. of Pa. 
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27th Edition 
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HANDBOOK 
OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00 








Up to date critical description and 
listing of over 3000 schools. Reviews 
educational thought, activities and changes 
of the year, the war situation in the 
schools and the adjustments that must be 
made in the post-war period. 


“In these days of terrific transition and 
change, educators and parents are reading 
with greater interest than ever your com- 
ments on the trends of the times”, /. W. 
Wickenden, Tabor Academy. “Our 
standard reference”, Pres. C. C. Williams, 
Lehigh University. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Complete! Authentic! The Last Word! 


DIESEL 


HANDBOOK 
By JULIUS ROSBLOOM 


This Handbook is the supreme guide for the 
student of Diesel Engines or the Diesel engi- 
neer who is critically protecting his reputa- 
tion. Prepared with the aid of the technical 
and engineering staffs of the foremost manu- 
facturers of Diesel Engines, this book asks 
and answers hundreds of questions pertinent 
and necessary to a complete knowledge of 
Diesel Power. Now in its 7th edition. Ros- 
bloom’s Diesel Handbook is both a textbook 
and the supreme authority. 


719 pp. - 7th Rev. - 1943 Edition 
Formerly $5.00 


Now 9-98 


PIONEER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

















C. P. A. 
AUDITING ano THEORY 
QUESTIONS with ANSWERS 


BY L. MARDER, LL.B., C.P.A. 


CLEAR—CONCISE—AUTHORITATIVE 
Used by Students, Teachers, and those 
preparing for C.P.A. and Civil Service 
exams. 

a7 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY 


. . . “The answers which are crisp and to the point 
ought to satisfy the examiner.”’"—St. John University 
Analyst. 


. -.« “One of the shortcomings of a candidate is to 
make his answers too long. This book is designed 
to illustrate brevity in answers—features which are 
looked for by the examiner.”"—The Canadian Char- 
tered Accountant. 


« “The author gives the C.P.A. candidate a 
concise, apt, and precise review. He wastes no 
words in lengthy descriptions, and yet masterfully 


covers the required essentials.’"—-New York University 
Accounting Ledger. 


... “A long felt student need. The answers are 
short, to the point, and cover the subject thoroughly. 
A valuable aid to all C.P.A. candidates.’’—College 
of the City of New York Accounting Forum. 

* 


A necessity for a library that takes pride 
in the completeness of its shelves. 
448 pages, Cloth Bound 
Excellent Typography 
Postpaid—$3.50 
Free Descriptive Circular 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 38 Uber’ S% 


New York, N.Y. 
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MOST POPULAR BOOK 
HAVE HAD IN MONTHS” 


SHOULD HAVE 


SHIP MODELS 
ILLUSTRATED 
with a guide to modeling 


is the first picture book of its kind ever pub- 
lished of ship models, of real ships, of rigging, 
of furniture, of deck gear — covering many 
types of vessels from Whaleboats to Corvettes. 
Many color plates, detailed drawings and pians, 
plus a salty text, make it a collector's piece 
as well as a handbook. 


Price $2. 


MARINE MODEL CO. 
29 West 15th, New York City 








WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 








Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ble paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 $. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 

















also suitable for adults. 








The Oldest Story 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY KATE SEREDY 





A widely known author and famous illustrator of juve- 
nile books have collaborated to produce an arrangement 
of all the best-known stories of the Bible in simple 
narrative prose which, however, retains the savor of the 


original language. Intended for high-school age, it is 


$2.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. - 1111 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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—BEACON PRESS BOOKS— 


of Lasting Value 
kw w 
GREAT COMPANIONS 


Volumes | and I! 


Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens 


(Size 342” x 5%”, over 600 pages 
in each volume) 


A comprehensive anthology of prose and verse, 
discriminatingly selected from the writings of 
all time—from 4500 B.C. through the present 

on man’s relation to nature, to mankind, and 
to God 


Volumes I and II, $3.00 each, Boxed set, $5.00 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
By Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


(Size 442” x 6%”, 532 pages) 


Readings of profound beauty and significance. 
Painstakingly assembled and related passages 
best fitted for everyday use. Index contains 
references to topics, persons, and readings suit- 
able for various occasions, such as Easter, 
Christmas, .etc. $1.50 


coe x 
and For Children 


ANIMAL BABIES 
By Alice Day Pratt 


Twenty-six absorbing stories about the mystery 
and facts of the birth and education of ani- 
mals. ANIMAL Basres combines three great 
qualities—soundness of information, a simple 
and dramatic method of telling stories, and 
delightful illustrations. 


Illustrated in color by Kurt Wiese $1.50 


A BRAND NEV/ BABY 
By Margaret A. Stanger 


How a baby grows and learns during its first 
year makes exciting drama. “Fine for reading 
to a child who is looking forward to the arri- 
val of a new brother or sister.” 
PHILADELPHIA EveNnInG BULLETIN 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane $1.75 


GROWING BIGGER 


By Elizabeth M. Manwell and 
Sophia L. Fahs 


Margery, Roger, Louise and their friends are 
natural as well as appealing—-they ask the 
questions all children need to ask and get into 
normal difficulties. Watching Roger grow from 
birth to six years is a delightful experience. 


Illustrated by Charlotte Ware $1.75 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 





CURRENT PAMPHLETS ON OUR 
FAR EAST WAR FRONTS 


OUR FAR EASTERN RECORD 35c 
CHINA: AMERICA’S ALLY 15¢ 
KNOW YOUR ENEMY: JAPAN 5c 
ASIA’'S CAPTIVE COLONIES 10c 
MEET THE ANZACS 10c 
ALASKA COMES OF AGE 15¢ 
LABOR IN AUSTRALIA 5c 
THE FAR EAST: A SYLLABUS 40c 
SPEAKING OF INDIA 25c 


Current Pamphiet Texts 
PEOPLES OF THE CHINA SEAS 40c 


CHANGING CHINA 40c 
MODERN JAPAN 40c 
LAND OF THE SOVIETS 40c 
LANDS DOWN UNDER 40c 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INDIA 40c 
BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR (Nov.) 40c 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


129 E. 52nd St. New York 22, N.Y. 











Arthur Lange’s 


New method on 


ORCHESTRATION 


**Spectrotone’ 


COLOR-CHART AND BOOK 


Arthur Lange is the author of “Arrang- 
ing for the modern dance orchestra’ 
published in 1926 and now in most 
public libraries. This book is quoted 
in “Encyclopedia Britannica” of 1938. 
This book has been proclaimed the most 
authoritative on this subject; and the 
Spectrotone Book and Chart may be 
considered a modern supplement to this 
as well as any. other now existing treat- 
ise on orchestration. 


9 











The Spectrotone chart is The book deals with 
a Color-graphic exposi- Pye sd estioniatiees. 
‘ Fe ey oreten ntensities, tone-color 
~ nage Beton sag ana blending and’ balance of 
its kaleidoscopic tone- all orchestral instru- 
colors. ments. 
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CO-Art Dept. L 


Box 1289 Beverly Hills California 
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Important New Reinhold Books- 
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BIOCHEMISTRY OF 
THE FATTY ACIDS 
AND THEIR COM- 
POUNDS, THE LIPIDS 


W.R. Bloor 


This volume presents an exhaustive critical 
review of the chemistry and functions of 
the important group of substances included 
in the term “fatty acids.” The relation of 
fatty acid metabolism to such pertinent sub- 
jects as vitamins, enzymes, the reproductive 
cycle, embolism, anemia, cancer, diabetes, 
syphilis, arthritis, and others, is emphasized. 


It will be of the greatest value to physi- 
cians, nutritionists, organic chemists, and 
biochemists, as well as in the food and 
pharmaceutical fields. 


A. C. S. Monograph No. 93 


400 Pages $6.00 


NOXIOUS 
GASES 


by Yandell Henderson and 
Howard W. Haggard 


Due to the war, this book assumes im- 
mediate and vital importance. It describes 
in detail the toxic effects of all gases and 
vapors encountered in industrial areas due 
to fires and explosions and authoritatively 
sets forth the correct treatment for all types 
of asphyxia. Several chapters are devoted 
to an extensive classification of toxic gases 
according to their mode of action. This book 
will prove invaluable to students training 
to become industrial chemists or safety en- 
gineers who will work in plants producing 
synthetic organic chemicals. 


A. C. S. Monograph No. 35 
294 Pages $3.50 





PROTEINS, AMINO 
ACIDS AND PEPTIDES 


by Edwin J. Cohn and 
John T. Edsall 


This masterly treatise on the physical chem- 
istry of proteins, amino acids, and peptides 
will long stand as a scholarly monument of 
immense value and interest to chemists, 
biologists, immunologists, physicians, and 
investigators in related fields. Carefully 
prepared, this volume covers its subject ex- 
haustively and is indispensable as a refer- 
ence work or a compendium of information 
in this important and rapidly expanding 
field of research. 


A. C. 8. Monograph No. 90 
686 Pages Illustrated $13.50 





The Chemistry of 


NATURAL 
COLORING MATTERS 


by Fritz Mayer 
Translated and Revised by A. H. Cook 


A masterly treatise of greatest interest to bio- 
chemists, dye technologists, and students of or- 
ganic structure. Here in easily accessible form is 
a vast fund of essential data on the constitution, 
physical constants, structures, and functions of all 
known natural pigments and related substances. 
Many of these are in the forefront of biological 
research—such as vitamins A and K, the caroti- 
noids, anthracenes, chlorophyll, riboflavin, hemin, 
and the flavones. Well known coloring matters 
such as indigo, alizarin, and the anthocyanins 
are fully discussed as well as the insect dyes, 
pigments of fungi, molds, and rare woods. 


A. C. 8. Monograph No. 89 
354 Pages $10.00 

















Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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= WINONA EN - 


Stories + Carols 
AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF 
CHRISTMAS LITERATURE Art Reproductions 


AND ART - Edited by »¢ «©6@ Poetry : Camera «72 pages 


Randolph E. Haugan " 
. A SEASONAL “BEST SELLER’ YEAR 


AFTER YEAR. 72,000 COPIES SOLD IN 1942 


«More beautiful than ever, completely 
new in content, this year’s issue of 
“CHRISTMAS” again radiates the joy 
and spirit of Yuletide in a world at 
war. Ideal for gift presentation to 
friends and acquaintances. Helps 
solve many a Christmas remem- 
brance problem. For all who love 

good literature and fine art, it 

is treasured year after year. 72 
pages, 1044” x 14”, Boxed, 
ready for address and postage. 


1943 ¥ eS = 
Christmas ¥ Ce : Gift Edition $7.00 


Anqvol Library cloth edition $2.00 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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What Is America Fighting For? 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL! 


(One of the essentials of a democracy) 
* 


Deep in the breast of every American boy flames the light of 
hope and ambition. Equal opportunity to “make his mark” is 
one of the many American principles our country will ever 
fight to protect. 


American fathers have shown their sons that—in our country 
—individual initiative has brought success time and again. 
Throughout our country’s history, the thousands of great 
Americans, who, by their own efforts, raised themselves high 
in America’s state, professional and business life repeatedly 
illustrate this truth. In America—as nowhere else—every boy, 
rich or poor, has that cherished privilege of making his life 
worth while in the field of endeavor he chooses! 


Equal opportunity for all... the American ideal of free 
enterprise . . . the American way of life! Those things have 
made America great. These principles will see America through 
to Victory! 


Many of today’s business leaders owe their present 
success to the start they received from THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. In a little more than 30 years 
time, this great work has served the needs of more 
than 3,500,000 children. 


Maroon Artcraft 20 Vol. $79.50 


WRITE TO THE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
(The Grolier Society) 


2 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Images and Words 


By Romana Javitz * 


A SOLDIER came from an Ohio camp to 

borrow pictures from the Picture Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library. 
He told the staff, “You know, they wouldn't 
believe me but it is better than traveling— 
coming here and going through this stuff.’’ 
His work at camp required the preparation 
of technical drawings to be used in instruc- 
tional films. His unit was scheduled for an 
early transfer to the other side of the world. 
With him was another soldier, who glee- 
fully asked for pictures of fish. He boasted 
that the illustrations he was to make of 
edible and poisonous fish of the Pacific 
would someday solve the problem of menu 
on a life raft in case of shipwreck. 

Our present generations have been in- 
jected willy nilly with a deep measure of 
visual experience. They have been saturated 
with what the camera eye can see and record. 
Mention the most remote spot or a far, 
strange people, and you will find that you 
have seen them pictured, that you can report 
on their outward aspects. Speak to the il- 
literate, to the young, to the aged and they 
know what things look like. Not only those 
things man sees from the ground, but up 
beyond the range of an Arabian Nights 
carpet. Man and child have all seen the face 
of Sicily, Tunis, and the Andes. With the 
click of the camera we have all traversed the 
sky and gained visual familiarity with the 
image of the world. 

The use of pictures as documents, as 
sources of facts, as idea inspirers is constant. 


_ naan, The Picture Collection of the Circu- 
lation partment, New York Public Library. 


NOVEMBER 1943 


The wartime calls on the picture service of 
the- New York Public Library dramatize the 
importance of pictorial document as part of 
library service. 

The comparative youth of picture services 
can be easily detected in the fact that the 
picture department of a public library was 
used by the war agencies to locate pictorial 
sources and materials because these were not 
easily available in any other one place. From 
Washington, artists, picture editors, copy- 
writers, planners of informational leaflets, 
film editors, and designers of propaganda 
broadsides and posters turned to this collec- 
tion for factual data and ideas, for pictorial 
information about the enemy. Many special- 
ized collections are available, but since the 
attitude towards pictures in many high places 
is still based on artistic considerations alone, 
many of them are either rare and selective 
or without documentary emphasis. As yet, 
there is no centralized or national general 
pictorial library. Through a library picture 
service, with its playing up of the documen- 
tary picture, one can make a swift compre- 
hensive survey of what pictures have ap- 
peared in print and the most likely sources 
for illustrative material on any subject ever 
pictured. While not the largest picture col- 
lection in the country—a few newspaper 
photo files are larger—the New York Public 
Library's classified items number over a mil- 
lion, in addition to the reserve collection, 
several times as large, in which pictures are 
roughly classified and available for use. 

The picture stock of this collection in- 
cludes such material given to the library by 
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newspapers, commercial firms, and other in- 
stitutions. These pictorial items are often of 
an ephemeral nature and as a rule were dis- 
carded only because the cost of labor on the 
organization of pictures is overwhelmingly 
high. Because = this circumstance gifts to 
this picture collection average about 150,000 
items a year. These ephemeral items which 
seem to have little value when they come to 
the library, soon through organization and 
availability, through picture-editing, become 
important tools for the community and serve 
the multitudinous purposes of our modern 
living. Chemist, surgeon, city planner, social 
historian, artist, schoolteacher, and children 
come to the library to make use of documen- 
tary picture files. 

And when a war comes, they serve the 
government. In early September 1941, 
among the routine gifts came a file of photo- 
graphs from a Japanese tourist agency. Im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor this same file 
sent to the Air Corps proved to be “af 
immense value in the prosecution of the 
war. 

When the United States entered the war, 
artists who were drafted or enlisted were 
told that their background would probably 
not be tapped. But shortly all sorts of situa- 
tions cropped up for which the work of art- 
ists was essential. It was learned that train- 





“THE RIGHT OF ALL TO Grow” 
With these words added, the impact of 


this picture was so great its use as a poster 
was prohibited 
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ing could be speeded up if pictures were 
used. In order to prepare drawings for use 
in training films, all sorts of factual data are 
needed. The first call the library received 
for pictures was the same from many camps 
simultaneously — “please send pictures of 
poison ivy.”” These were to be redrawn for 
large charts. Photographs never tell enough; 
drawings, charts, diagrams are needed to fill 
in what the camera cannot see and record. 

Camouflage instruction units asked for 
pictures of the Trojan horse and the praying 
mantis as well as pictures of the wake of 
cruisers. Pictures of cow barns helped the 
Signal Corps, the Dnieprostroi Dam made a 
backdrop for a Theater Wing show. Pictures 
are essential in all orientation courses, such 
as those at Yale University which draw upon 
the pictorial resources of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. In addition to knowledge of a 
foreign language, the soldier students are 
given visual experiences with the life of the 
people, looking pictorially into their land, 
customs, and history. 

The story of America’s past is appearing 
on the walls of barracks, camps, and induc- 
tion centers. Not only a matter of morale 
but a simple graphic education and reitera- 
tion to instill a familiarity with our tradi- 
tions. Pictorial research yields a factual basis 
for the scenes the soldier artists depict. 

Continuously in demand is information 

on the terrain of points of future invasion. 
The requests move along several months 
ahead of the news of troop landings 
Africa, Pantelleria, and the coast of - 
And now the same pictures are serving 
again. Photographs flown back from bombed 
and observed areas are being checked with 
our files. Frequently places are identified 
from our post card files. 

In the Graphics Division of the OWI, 
where broadsides, posters, and informational 
leaflets were being conceived, designed, and 
made, the library picture service played a 
creative role. Artists and writers pored over 
the library material, studying, borrowing, 
using these pictorial records of the past. 
Here they could familiarize themselves with 
the graphic productions used by the enemy 
in propaganda programs, Comparative draw- 
ings of life under Fascism and under De- 
mocracy were planned on the basis of pic- 
ture material available here. Studies were 
made of the pictorial records of the early 
history and life of minorities in this coun- 
try. Especially useful were the records of the 
Negro in American history and in life today. 
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John J. Floherty, Jr, Chief Petty Officer Specialist in the United States Coast Guard, 
depends on the library's picture collection to refresh his memory between active duties, 
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for his paintings of action at sea 


In addition to serving war agencies, men 
of the armed forces, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and civilian defense organizations, 
the greatest job is that of aiding the general 
public, our own branch libraries, and other 
educational units. 

Early in 1942, a group of Italian-Ameri- 
cans from the International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union, CIO, came for advice about 
a display with which to recall to its members 
that Italy has a tradition of liberty, that Fas- 
cism is a temporary growth and not an or- 
ganic part of the Italian spirit. Three months 
of careful preparation of script and selec- 
tion of illustrations led to an exhibition de- 
scribed as “‘a sensation among trade union 
circles’” and ‘‘one of the most splendid show- 
ings displaying the real character of the 
Italian people.” 

Through the use of both words and im- 
ages in display, the library can show the 
public the hopes and ideals of the great men 
of the past and of the present. Using pic- 
torial terms the old and the young are 
reached. Images spring over the lack of 
understanding of the full meaning of words. 
The illiterate can read pictures. 

Pictures on schoolroom wall, and in the 
library, if combined with captions and words 
to achieve continuity and narrative, act as a 
sure leaven in education. The pictures at- 
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tract attention. The visual impact can be so 
powerful that it arouses curiosity and impels 
learning more about the subject of the pic- 
ture. It inspires reading. 

It is the ideas inside of books rather than 
the titles of books, rather than the subject 
content of books, which can be carried over 
to the public by the use of images with 
words. It is the logical function of libraries 
to utilize fully the printed word combined 
with the printed picture. 

One such exhibition at the New York 
Public Library used pictures and words to 
interpret the issues of the war, following a 
continuity written by Muriel Rukeyser with 
selections from contemporary poetry and the 
speeches of Lincoln. Images and words pro- 
duced a heartening and stirring show. A 
radio broadcaster took down all of the words 
to read them on the air. A painter asked 
permission to translate the entire idea into 
a mural. An Army captain, commissioned to 
compose a cantata for camps, found in the 
exhibition a basic idea to serve as the spring- 
board for his music. 

There are many ways in which pictures as 
documents are taking a lively and essential 
part in the world. These parallel the ways 
pictures are needed in times of peace. The 
difference lies in the ends for which the pic- 
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This poster depended on pictorial research 
for facts of uniforms and weapons 


tures are used. Pictures of shadows on trees 
which served a teacher of drawing now point 
the way to camouflage. Daumier’s paintings 
were borrowed for his technical manipula- 
tion of line and paint; today their subject 
content is being studied to guide the artist 
assigned to interpret the spirit of a people's 
struggle for liberty. 

The war beams a bright light on the po- 
tentiality of pictures in libraries. With the 
oncome of war, dependent upon the impact 
and insidiousness of ideas as well as on the 
fall of bomb and the destruction of man- 
power, the use of pictures takes on a hitherto 
unseen importance. Pictures serve many pur- 
poses—for facts of appearance, for the shape 
of things, their form and aspect; for the 
cross section of an oyster; for the appear- 
ance of dunes at midday in Africa. They 
expose with the relentless realism of photo- 
graphs the condition of man when economic 
inequalities oppress. Pictures facilitate in- 
struction; they clarify information. They 
help dramatize and heighten messages. Vis- 
ual interpretation gives to words the added 
strength with which words etch an idea 
deeply in the mind of the onlooker. 


In ‘any consideration of the role of pic- 
tures in library service, we should start by 
ousting from our minds old ideas that pic- 
tures are just either good or bad art. Pictures 
are not only works of art hanging on the 
hushed plush of a museum wall, There is 
and always has been the pictorial record 
made to function as such without bringing 
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aesthetic gratification and without aiming at 
beauty. Such pictures are a living language, 
they are part of our mode of communication 
with far places and past centuries. With the 
advent of the camera, factual pictures have 
taken root in our lives. It is time we accept 
printing in terms of images as well as words. 

These printed pictures stream in the wake 
of the camera, out of the picture presses, 
and, projected day and night on huge screens, 
reach the greatest mass audience the world 
has known. The effectiveness of all these 
pictured forms depends upon the text sur- 
rounding their appearance or the spoken 
words accompanying their moving continuity 
on. the film. 

The power of the image is overlooked by 
many of us because pictures are so cheaply 
available and impinge upon us from all 
sides. There are the tabloids, the movies, 
the comic strips, the animated cartoons, Life, 
and Look. So much so that too many people 
dismiss pictures in print patronizingly—pic- 
tures?—just a keyhole to the morbid, the 
sordid, the strip-tease of those in the spot- 
light. But none escapes the ceaseless onrush 
of pictorial illustrations. The surgeon finds 
pictures in his journals. The soldier learns 
about the face and customs of the enemy 
through illustrated handbooks. The bombar 
dier checks air photos of his targets. 

The world has immeasurably widened in 
our minds through the images we have seen. 
We have heard Hitler and Churchill speak 
and we have watched them talking. We have 
looked at the faces of the people of Madrid 
in the terror of their flight from air-borne 
destruction. Documentary films have given 
to all of us the impact of battiefront fury 
and sea disaster. 

We all have a backlog of visual experi- 
ence, a reserve of familiarity with the ap- 
pearance of the world undreamt of before 
the birth of photography. 

When one considers the words of our lan- 
guage and contemplates the myriad uses to 
which these words may be put and then 
thinks of the millions of pictorial images, 
likewise potential members of our mode of 
communication, it is obvious that as the 
words of our spoken and written language, 
so too a pictorial language is in use. Since 
libraries concern themselves with people and 
with their heritage, with bringing to them 
the record of the past life and studies of 
man, they should more consciously accept 
the organization and availability of pictorial 
documents as an essential library service. 
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War News Via Maps 


By Helmuth Bay * 


Or a few short years ago, before the 

present war to be exact, the average 
man’s knowledge of place geography was 
restricted to major regions such as India, 
England, China, Spain, and Egypt. Hawaii 
was associated with surfboards and the 
beach at Waikiki; Bali was a beautiful is- 
land inhabited by still more beautiful 
dreams; the South Sea Islands were bits 
of paradise where food grew upon the trees 
and no one ever worked; New Guinea was 
a place where missionaries were sent, and 
comparatively few individuals had the re- 
motest idea of the location of any of them. 


Today, however, with a global war in 
progress and American fighting men sta- 
tioned in more than fifty countries or col- 
onies, we find an entirely different story. 
All about us people are tossing about such 
names as Gaskacuas Attu, Pantelleria, and 
other tiny places with the greatest of ease 
and familiarity, while in restaurants we find 
armchair strategists capable of sketching 
very creditable maps of the Soviet Union 
on napkins and even spelling such names 
as Dnepropetrovsk and Simferopol ‘Correctly. 


War Interest in Maps 


While we all recognize that the war gave 
the incentive to this great transition in 
geographical education, very few of us ever 
thought much about the instruments which 
made the education possible—maps. We 
see them about us daily. They are in the 
newspapers, in store windows, in books and 
magazines, on newsstands, and even on 
postage stamps. They are flat, rolled, fold- 
ed, and in the form of globes. Some are in 
bright and contrasting colors, others in 
pastel shades or black and white. Sizes 
vary too, from tiny notebook maps to large 
wall maps covering twenty square feet or 
more, and most important to the user, they 
can be obtained in nearly every style rang- 
ing from a plain outline map to a detailed 
multicolored picture showing minute details 
of terrain. 


During the past year Rand McNally & 
Company has had an increasing number of 





* Cartographic Consultant, Rand McNally & Company. 
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requests from librarians in regard to the 
problem of maps. Hitherto map aids in 
most libraries have consisted of a few atlases 
(mostly out of date), some dusty wall maps 
rolled up and placed in a corner, a small 
number of sheet maps unsystematically ac- 
quired, and perhaps a globe, up to now 
usually regarded as an ornament that lent 
a scientific atmosphere to the reading room. 
Very few ever considered a globe's utili- 
tarian attributes until the war and its in- 
herent aeronautical problems brought them 
out. The shortcomings of most map col- 
lections were not seriously detrimental, 
however, as maps were but little used by 
the readers. 

Today a different condition exists. Most 
libraries are finding that their collections 
are totally inadequate for their needs. Their 
atlases are dog-eared to the extent that they 
resemble their dictionaries, almost worn out 
by crossword puzzle addicts. Their flat 
reference maps are lace-edged and torn and 
far from cover the areas of interest, while 
the problems of storing them and making 
them readily available are causing frequent 
headaches. In addition, readers are glibly 
requesting maps on a polar projection, on 
an equal area projection, or perhaps they 
come with an inquiry about laying out a 
great circle distance on a gnomonic chart. 





EXAMINING OLD Maps 
At the New York Public Library 
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BEGINNING YOUNG WITH MAPS 





Primary Group in Benjamin Franklin School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The demands are so steady and so varied 
that librarians, particularly those engaged 
in reference work, would like to know 
something more about map projections, 
what kind of maps are available and for 
what purposes they are used, how they are 
made, how they should be filed, what con- 
stitutes a well rounded map collection, and 
other factors too numerous to mention. 
And in addition, many of them are also 
thinking in terms of postwar map problems. 
How intensive and along what lines will 
the map demand be after peace is pro- 
claimed ? 


Inasmuch as space limitations do not 
permit a detailed answer to even one of the 
questions mentioned above, I shall simply 
try to indicate in a general way some of the 
principal requirements for building up an 
adequate map collection in a library, taking 
care of it, and making it available for use. 


Education 


The first point I would like to touch upon 
has to do with library education itself. 1 
should like to recommend that every library 
school add to or intensify the courses deal- 
ing with geographical literature. Not only 
should methods of classifying and storing 
maps be stressed but there should be more 
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lectures on map projections and their various 
advantages; kinds of maps such as physical, 
political, outline, marketing, economic, etc., 
etc.; sources of maps; the uses of maps 
and their value as graphic instruments. Such 
additional instruction would not require 
more than an additional 100 hours of work. 


Projections 


Map projections, or the framework upon 
which maps are constructed and compiled, 
are more important today than they have 
ever been before. The reason for this is 
that with airplanes flying in all directions 
without regard to natural barriers, the pub- 
lic’s interest in true distances and true 
relationships has greatly increased. Due to 
the fact that no flat representation of the 
earth’s spherical surface can be made with- 
out some distortion, and because distortion 
varies in different projections, it is only 
natural that readers request maps that are 
as true as possible for their particular prob- 
lem. For example, aviation enthusiasts are 
continually striving to find graphic map 
bases which will clearly show them the 
reasons for flying across the pole or in other 
unheard of directions. The necessity, there- 
fore, for reference people to understand the 
characteristics of projections is self-evident. 
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Until the advent of this so-called Air Age, 
only a few re paid much attention to 
the scale and directional qualities of maps. 

The subject of projections is a long and 
involved one to explain in nontechnical 
language and unfortunately there is no com- 
plete popular treatise on the subject. There 
have appeared, however, several excellent 
but fragmentary elucidations in some of our 
leading periodicals which, if photostated 
and assembled in a binder, will constitute 
a very good presentation of the elements of 
projections. In addition, the librarian 
should attain a more thorough understand- 
‘ing of the subject through lectures by, or 
discussions with, competent geographers, 
and by studying the available treatises on 
the subject. 


Globes 


Every library should contain a globe, the 
larger the better, but at least sixteen inches 
in diameter. A globe is the only true 
representation of the earth’s surface, and is 


the only map upon which relationships, dis- 
tances, sizes, and shapes can properly be 
studied. In view of the development of 
the airplane as a means of transportation an 
entirely new conception of the world is 
being taught, and the interest in under- 
standing this ‘new world” will greatly in- 
crease in the decade to come. 

If the budget will permit it, two globes— 
one arr and one political—are recom- 
mended. 


Atlases 


Every library should include in its read- 
ing room collection at least two large and 
up-to-date atlases for reference use, one 
foreign and one American. No foreign 
atlas gives adequate treatment of the 
United States, a subject upon which, of 
course, atlases published in this country 
specialize. Foreign atlases do, however, 
contain much excellent data on the Eastern 
Hemisphere and therefore it really requires 
a combination of two atlases to handle satis. 


me BUILDING THE PEACE 


Maps MAKE ATTRACTIVE AND INTERESTING DISPLAYS 
An Exhibit at the Syracuse, New York, Public Library 
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factorily reference questions on place names 
and other geographical matters. 

In addition to the two or more principal 
atlases, a library should also attempt to form 
a collection of special atlases. These would 
include colonial atlases, economic and busi- 
ness atlases, historical atlases, special tour- 
ing atlases, transportation and communica- 
tion atlases, and others. Such a special 
atlas collection, sufficient for the use of 
most libraries, should not require an ex- 
penditure of more than $250. 


Reference Maps 


The question of how large the collection 
of reference maps should be will depend 
a good deal upon the size and scope of the 
library. Certainly very few institutions can 
justify the purchase of a set of 3-miles-to- 
the-inch maps of Poland, or 1¥2-miles-to- 
the-inch maps of China. They would not 
be referred to once a year. 

There are, however, a great many occa- 
sions when an atlas will not adequately cover 
a situation, and to meet this demand I would 
suggest acquiring the following: 


1 set of physical wall maps of the continents. 
1 set of political wall maps of the continents. 
1 set of historical wall maps of the world and 


geological maps of the U.S. and continents. 

language maps 

economic and resource maps 

general charts of the oceans 

highway maps 

transportation facility maps 

polar and other equidistant maps 

touring and hiking maps 

U.S. topographic maps of the surrounding 
states 

city maps 

large scale reference maps of foreign coun- 
tries 


It should be remembered that maps are 
made for specific purposes. A political map 
is not the best map upon which to study 
physiography, nor is a bus route map the 
proper one upon which to study political 
boundaries. Therefore, try to form a well 
rounded collection from the standpoint of 
depicting various kinds of information. 
How generally or how intensively this is 
done depends on the size and scope of the 
library. Regard each type of map as an 
individual graphic dictionary to geography 
and then try to cover the field as syste- 
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Maps Stored Flat with Identifying Tabs 


matically and thoroughly as your resources 


permit. 
Care of Maps 


So far as the process of cataloging and 
classifying maps is concerned, most libraries 
will wish to include them in the system they 
are now using so that they will properly 
fit into the general catalog. My only sug- 
gestion, therefore, is to make more use of 
key maps, particularly for maps that are 
comprised of a number of sheets. It is 
much easier for a reader to select the map 
sheet in which he is interested from a map 
showing the names, numbers, and location 
of the sheets than by any other method. 
Key maps for U. S. topographic sheets or 
the International Map of the World are 
readily available and require only the addi- 
tion of the catalog number to make them 
first-class indexes. 

So far as wall maps are concerned, these 
may be mounted. on spring rollers like 
window shades and placed in cases contain- 
ing 8 or 10 maps. In this form they can be 
pulled down and referred to at will. They 
may also be mounted on what is known as 
a multi-roller upon which several maps are 
carried on a single roll. In each of these 
mounting styles, however, the maps require 
a permanent wall location and inasmuch as 
this is usually not possible, and also because 
it may be desirable to use the maps in loca- 
tions outside of the library, undoubtedly 
the preferred form is cloth mounting with 
wooden sticks on the top and bottom. On 
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this so-called standard mounting, wall maps 
may be rolled up and stored in deep shelves 
or tubes with end-tabs carrying their titles 
and catalog numbers. 

Reference maps should be stored flat in 
shallow drawers so that a drawer will not 
contain too many maps. The mortality rate 
of maps increases with the number of maps 
stored in a drawer, for it is more difficult 
to pull out or file a sheet without tearing 
or bending it in a drawer containing a 
hundred maps than it is in one containing 
thirty or forty. A map case 48 inches wide, 
30 or 40 inches deep and 42 inches high is 
recommended for the average miscellaneous 
map collection. If this height is adhered 
to, the top of the case may be utilized as a 
reference table, a highly desirable feature. 

It is also recommended that all maps be 
mounted on cloth as this will increase their 
life immeasurably. 


Postwar Indications 


For a considerable period after the war 
there is going to be an intensive interest 
in maps of all kinds. With millions of men 
returning from all sections of the world 


and a more intensive participation in inter- 
national commerce and development by the 
government, commercial, and industrial in- 
stitutions, it is only safe to assume that the 
demand for maps will continue. Further- 
more, there will be an increased demand 


Maps Rolled and Inserted in 
Numbered Tubes 
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for economic data in map form, a class of 
material which has been extremely frag- 
mentary hitherto. As a matter of fact, good 
and up-to-date economic maps are among 
the scarcest of all map sources. 

Commercial aviation will, of course, un- 
dergo enormous expansion and accompany- 
ing its development will be thousands of 

-individual studies most of which can be 
depicted better on maps than upon any other 
base. If, as so many believe, economic 
development and other human activities are 
going to be somewhat restricted and more 
rationally (?) planned, is. it not sound to 
assume that the blueprints upon which these 
plans are drawn up must be available, not 
only in greater number but also with more 
detail ? 

Educationally, the entire trend in teaching 
geography is toward using more maps and, 
in addition, a more thorough understanding 
of map properties. The study of projec- 
tions and their inherent qualities will be 
paramount in the list of “musts.” In his- 
tory courses, as well as in teaching geogra- 
phy, maps are playing an increasingly 
prominent part, and this practice has come 
to stay. The importance of maps in prop- 
erly describing historical sequences can be 
well appreciated if you try to explain the 
events of the present war without reference 
to a single map. 

Another strong factor in maintaining pop- 
ular interest in maps will be the desire on 
the part of thousands of individuals to read 
maps as an aid to flying their own planes. 
The advisability of instilling this knowledge 
into the potential flyer’s mind at an early 
age is strongly advocated by all flying in- 
structors. 

Aerial photographs will also play a much 
more important part in graphic aids of the 
future, and there is bound to be a strong 
desire on the part of many to understand 
and to be able to interpret them fully. 
The relationship of the photograph and the 
map is so close that any extensive study of 
the former cannot help but stimulate in- 
terest in maps as well. 


As I view the future, the cartographers 
and librarians are going to be extremely 
busy, and will have to cooperate more 
closely than ever before to satisfy the pub- 
lic’s request for map information in the 
postwar period. 
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Libraries and Broadcasting 
By Lyman Bryson * 


Broadcasters sometimes, when their serious 

operations are discussed, remark de- 
fensively that their business is a very new 
and fresh venture in human affairs and that 
they cannot be expected to know all the 
answers. In their educational work, they 
may well say that they want the same results 
that the librarians are working toward and 
that there ought to be some way to col- 
laborate. The librarians can reply that some 
of those ways have already been discovered 
but not enough of them. It is clear, I think, 
that the division of labor is easily made. 
Broadcasting stimulates and informs of 
current—the most current—events. The li- 
brary can, in addition to its other services to 
the more or less greedy public mind, catch 
the stimulated citizen and show him how 
to learn what he needs next. 


If we could find out what brings readers 
to the public library, it is probable that the 
radio could claim credit for a large number 
of library visitors. It seems clear now that 
the chief role of the radio in education, 
so far as the librarian is concerned, is to 
stimulate a demand for knowledge, which 
to a librarian means printed matter. The 
example that immediately comes to mind 
is the Sunday music commentator and the 
resultant requests for material on Mondays 
in the music collections of public libraries 
throughout the country. 


As a matter of fact, in the case of the 
music broadcasts, the librarian himself 
probably heard the program which brought 
forth the inquiries and at the time made a 
note to see that books’on Bizet or Sibelius 
or another featured composer were on dis- 
play for Monday's visitors. Or he may 
even have anticipated requests by displaying 
the books prior to the broadcast. Thus are 
the demands of the music loving public, 
stimulated by the radio, met in many li- 
braries. 

However, in all communities there are 
groups of persons with avocational interests 
other than music—gardening (particularly 
during the war years), drama, armchair 
travel, or raising children. They are gen- 
erally not so lucky as the lovers of music. 





* Director of Education, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 
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Not much effort is made to anticipate or 
meet their requests for books | other 
material resulting from radio listening. Ob- 
viously the only way that these special 
interest ft, leer be well served is for the 
librarian to become familiar with broadcast 
programs on many subjects. Equally ob- 
vious is the fact that no busy librarian can 
hope to acquire a basic knowledge of the 
whole broadcast band. 

The library, moreover, cannot hope to 
become an actual clearinghouse for infor- 
mation if broadcast programs are not 
studied. The air is filled with good misic, 
good news reporting, good drama, good 
talks (as well as with less agreeable noises ) 
—all of them too important for a library 
that considers itself an educational center 
to ignore. Furthermore, if the library is 
serving as a war information center, as many 
libraries are and all libraries must to some 
extent, it is mecessary for the librarian to 
know about the programs that deal with 
war problems. Of course, one way of 
learning about programs is to use the lists 
in the newspapers as a checklist, but it is 
frequently as hard to judge a program by 
its abbreviated title as it is a book by its 
cover. 


Community Listeners 


There is a solution to the seemingly un- 
solvable problem of radio listening for li- 
brary purposes, I believe. It is to get a 
large number of persons in the community 
who can listen to the radio to report on 
programs to the library. With such a corps 
of volunteer critics, the librarian who is 
charged with cooperating with broadcasting 
could know her proper path among the 
ether waves. Everywhere, even in wartime, 
there are invalids, mothers with young 
children, and other women who must re- 
main at home during certain hours of the 
day, “Friends of the Library,’ elderly men 
and women, and others who would serve 
as an informal committee of “radio review- 
ers” to keep the librarians informed of the 
general content of programs. Many of 
these persons listen regularly anyway, and 
it would not be an arduous task for them to 
keep the readers’ adviser or some other 
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designated staff member up to date on series 
of programs with informational and educa- 
tional content. A brief evaluation on a 
postcard, or a telephone call, would inform 
the librarians of an important dramatic 
series on postwar planning, for example, 
and a note of that series could = 
the lists of books and pamphlets that every 
librarian is now asked to make on this all- 
important subject. 

The use of “radio reviewers” has several 
advantages. First, taking part in the li- 
brary’s program will give reviewers a ‘‘sense 
of belonging,” which will lead to a quick- 
ened‘ understanding of the larger problems 
‘ of the library. Second, their “reviews” will 
enrich the library’s offerings to the public at 
slight cost in time of staff members, or 
money. Radio programs do not have to be 
cataloged, collated, or dusted. Third, 
shortages of printed materials, which will 
increase as the war lengthens, make it im- 
perative for librarians to canvass every other 
source of free and authoritative material. 
Radio programs which have been on many 
librarians list of “things to learn about 
when time permits’’ should now be trans- 
ferred to “sources of material other than 
books.” Fourth, the plan is applicable to 
a library of any size, or a village or city of 
any size, because broadcasts may be heard 
everywhere. 

The radio reviewers should not relieve li- 
brarians of listening to radio programs 
themselves, any more than book reviewers 
should free them from reading books 
they may or may not want to read. The 
public library is used by all sorts of 
persons with all kinds of educational and 
economic backgrounds. So is the radio. 
And just as the books in the library are 
selected with all the different types of per- 
sons in the community in mind, so are radio 
programs planned for everyone’s use. They 
can no more be wholly directed at John Doe, 
who has discriminating taste in literature 
and in radio programs, than they can be ad- 
dressed solely to Richard Roe, who seldom 
reads a book, and enjoys programs that John 
Doe would not listen to. It is for librarians 
to decide whether they can acquire a better 
understanding of Richard Roe if they be- 
come to some degree acquainted with the 
programs he enjoys—if they occasionally 
turn the dial to unfamiliar programs and 
listen in the same spirit in which they re- 
view books which they do not want for 
their personal libraries, but which they buy 
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for all the Richard Roes who delight in 
borrowing them from the public library. 


Begin with the Reader 


Librarians have learned over a period of 
years to “begin with the reader where he 
is’ and to lead him progressively to more 
difficult books. A knowledge of the wide 
range of programs on the air may eventually 
lead to a grading of programs for library 
purposes made in the same generous = 
For example, School of the Air broadcasts 
might be recommended, along with appro- 

riate books, to the man or woman with 
ittle formal education, as well as to parents 
who want to know what their children are 
studying in school, and Invitation to Learn- 
ing could well be a reference on a list 
prepared for serious students. 

Also on the reading lists might be books 
and — the text of which originally 
was broadcast. In fact there are many such 
publications now in existence, and in some 
libraries they appear on the radio shelf 
along with the increasing number of books 
reviewed or mentioned or even read aloud 
in their entirety on the air. Parenthetically, 
the response from all manner of persons 
to the mention of books by title on women’s 
programs, as reported by public libraries, 
proves amply the power of broadcasting to 
stimulate. Librarians report that books 
recommended on these programs leave the 
radio shelf first. 

Often the small-town librarian is asked 
to accept responsibility for an educational 
assignment which he cannot possibly per- 
form because of lack of funds or material 
or assistants. In broadcast programs, li- 
brarians in smaller centers will find one of 
the few devices for adult education that 
neither strains a small budget nor demands 
a great deal of time. By learning what 
programs are on the air, local as well as net- 
work, and by advising his readers what he 
thinks will be of value to them, he can 
extend the service of his library immeas- 
urably. A simple bulletin board with 
printed and typewritten notices of programs, 
mention of broadcasts of interest to special 
groups—parents, farmers, gardeners, house- 
wives, etc.—in the library notes in the local 
a occasional talks to clubs about 
broadcasts, relating them to books and read- 
ing; talks in schools on good children’s 
radio programs—none of these is beyond 
the capabilities of the librarian, even in the 

(Continued on page 237) 
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Selling Pamphlets in the Public Library 


A NEW ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE 
By Alice M. Farquhar * 


rT here is no doubt in the mind of anyone 
that this is a pamphlet age. This is 
demonstrated by the extent to which this 
type of reading has been sought and used 
by the public. More and more will there 
be use of audio-visual aids and discussion 
technique in the teaching of adults, and 
amphlets offer the best collateral reading 
or the former and the best preparation for 
the latter. Work with groups of all kinds 
is on the increase. Our adult education 
must become more and more mass educa- 
tion, and again pamphlets offer the most 
economical and most satisfactory reading. 

What_is adult education? This question 
was recently asked of a member of the 
A.L.A. Adult Education Board, and he im- 
mediately replied, “Well, with me at 
present, it’s rumming a canning factory.” 
The questioner replied, “With me, it’s 
selling pamphlets.” 

One of the advantages of adult education 
is that it has no binding body of precedent 
and leaves the worker free to experiment 
with new media and techniques. Such an 
experiment has been the selling of pam- 
phlets in the Chicago Public Library, in- 
augurated a year ago by the Readers’ Bureau. 

The first thing to stress is that this is not 
a job for the circulation department, though 
most of our selling is done there. It is 
not a publicity stunt. It is definitely a job 
of adult education. Its object is to build 
up a community pressure group on demo- 
cratic living and thinking, to mould a 
public opinion informed on current national 
issues and world events, by making author- 
itative information on these issues and 
events easily and quickly available. It was 
begun with the realization that the world 
is moving so fast that this information is 
too new to appear in books, and that for it 
we must go to the pamphlet which takes 
up this lag between events and the books 
which explain them. In compiling bib- 
liographies, we found pamphlet material 
of vital importance, and because of the 
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frequent requests to purchase the titles 
listed, we felt that selling them would be 
an appreciated service and valuable addition 
to our adult education program. 


Before going into it, we considered the 
legal angle, the sales-tax angle and possible 
objection of bookstores. We talked down 
the general staff pessimism about pamphlets 
being ‘“‘messy” to handle and not selling. 
We investigated the general availability of 
pamphlets at bookstores, on newsstands, 
and in library circulating departments and 
found it inadequate and ineffective. We 
considered the fact that a precedent had 
already been established for selling by the 
Detroit Public Library. We were en- 
couraged by the fact that Harriet Roots 
sales totaled $1,000 a week in her War 
Information Center at Washington, and the 
final push was given by a Washington rep- 
resentative of OCD, who requested us to 
put on just such an experiment. 


Tryout Proves Successful 


Consent was given for a two-weeks’ try- 
out and we put in an order for 100 copies 
of some of the popular government manuals 
and 15 to 20 copies each of six other titles. 
The first day curious people bending over 
the display case bought 75 pamphlets and 
carried away 85 free items. During that 
first two weeks we gave out an average of 
more than fifty a day, so we quickly raised 
our list of holdings to fifty and the copies 
to one hundred. At the end of the first 
month we had 86 titles and 4,000 pieces 
of literature. Today we carry about 175 
titles, our average sales for the week are 
about $50 and distribution of paid and free 
copies about 1,000 weekly. 

Now as to some concrete questions: 


What do we buy to sell? Largely gov- 
ernment publications (particularly those of 
OWI, OCD, NRPB, OPA, and Office of 
Education) and those of research’ and 
subsidized organizations, institutions, and 
societies. All are recent and all have a 
direct or indirect bearing on the war and 
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on postwar planning. By direct we mean 
those that deal with topics like democracy, 
postwar planning of this and other coun- 
tries, goals of our allies and enemies, coun- 
tries that are the seat of combat, social 
planning, and national economic problems. 
We mean those which throw light on the 
government’s program of taxation, produc- 
tion, inflation control, rent control, ration- 
ing, and social security, and particularly 
those that are helpful to a community 
wrestling with its own local problems such 
as delinquency, housing, conservation, and 
race relations. By indirect we mean those 
of the home front type as family-life prob- 
lems, nutrition, etc. Most of them are at- 
tractive in format, popularly and simply 
written. We buy the controversial as well 
as the “safe” titles, guided always by the 
principle that being a government agency, 
our purpose is to bring the war to a quick 
victory and to promote a lasting demo- 
cratically-guided peace. We do not carry 
items priced at over fifty cents, those car- 
ried in the local bookstores, or published 
by commercial publishers. 

How are they ordered? Due to shortage 
of staff in the order department all details 
of ordering and distribution are handled 
by one of two assistants in the readers’ 
bureau. Vertical File Service, Publishers’ 
Weekly, Wilson Library Bulletin, Booklist, 
and subject bibliographies are scanned for 
likely titles. Twenty to 200 copies of a 
government publication, or those by familiar 
authors, part of a well known series, or 


with reliable recommendation are usually 
ordered direct from the publisher without 
being read. For others, review titles are 
secured, reviewed and ordered, or the cards 
filed for discard or possible purchase. 

Records are simple, and are all arranged 
alphabetically by title except the catalog, 
which is by subject and title. All bear full 
publisher's information. The  shelf-list 
shows total number of copies purchased and 
when, individual copy price, quantity rate, 
and price at which we are to sell, and has 
comments which serve as a guide to future 
ordering. Shelf-list and catalog cards each 
bear enough of an annotation to familiarize 
the borrower and staff members with the 
substance of the pamphlet and the use to 
which it may be put. The catalog was 
made in triplicate for the readers’ bureau 
and two selling-points in the central library 
and each is kept in a small filing box on a 
table near the collection. Branch libraries 
starting to sell pamphlets copy shelf-list and 
catalog cards for the titles they select; and 
the readers’ bureau makes cards for them 
for current orders. Subject headings are 
usually taken from the Readers’ Guide. 

A word might be said here about the 
relationship of the sales collection to the 
circulating pamphlets. These latter consist 
of 128,000 in the civics room on social, 
political, and economic subjects and another 
large general collection in the reference 
room. Their greatest use is in reference 
work so the determining factor in selection 
is general usefulness and they are not lim- 
ited with regard to subject or price. Being 
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on a different floor, they are used by differ- 
ent patrons and are both useful. 

One of our guiding principles in starting 
to sell was that there must be circulating 
copies available for every item for sale and 
we are so careful never to let a borrower 
feel that he must buy, that other circulating 
copies are added if all are out. So far as 
we can determine, the two collections have 
little effect on each other. 


What does the service cost? The money 
for pamphlet purchase is from a revolving 
fund. Pamphlets range in price from five 
to fifty cents and sell at cost, except that 
items priced on the cover are always sold 
at that price. The price of others is es- 
tablished by the library’s initial order, and 
the saving through quantity rates is passed 
on to the buyer. Because the initial order 
is usually small and later ones larger (and 
so may carry a 30 or 40 per cent discount), 
this makes for some profit, but this is offset 
by the copies stolen, lost at exhibits, or 
tattered by display, and those put into the 
free circulating collection. 

The cost in man-hours is difficult to esti- 
mate as all the work is done by the read- 
ers’ bureau and circulation department. At 
present, with 175 titles and twelve selling 
outlets, the ordering, cataloging, reviewing, 
annotating, distribution, making and chang- 
ing of displays, compiling reading lists from 
them and talking them over with patrons 
takes the full time of one assistant with 
some clerical help. 


What publicity is used? To catch the 
people trained to think of the public li- 
brary as a source of free material only, we 
used placards with manila pockets, filled 
with little dodgers explaining the service. 
To interest the passer-by not addicted to 
book-reading, we used large bulletin boards 
on the library steps which bore the caption, 
“We Sell Pamphlets,” surrounded by a 
colorful collection of the pamphlets them- 
selves. We also used display cases in the 
corridor, filled with pamphlets, each one 
bearing a short snappy annotation on a red, 
white, and blue* flyer diagonally across it. 


The second type of publicity, and the 
most satisfactory from an adult education 
standpoint, is that aimed at special ‘groups 
by talks, letters, visits, articles in trade 
papers and educational journals, and by the 
selling of pamphlets at group meetings. 
For the sake of publicity also, the sales 
counter in the library at the beginning was 
put where most people passed, at the Pop- 
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ular Library on the first floor. We still 
maintain that counter, but in addition, in 
the third floor circulation department, we 
now have a full display of pamphlets. 
Two selling-points undoubtedly reach more 
people, but for efficiency in handling the 
service, it would be best to have the selec- 
tion, ordering, selling, and stock all in one 
location. 

Who buys? The answer to this question 
is that with the right assistant behind the 
counter everyone who -_ buys something, 
for there is a pamphlet for every taste and 
person. The people who do the most buy- 
ing are club program chairmen for their 
division chairmen, college students sent in 
by their professors, OCD Speaker's Bureau 
for their minute-men, a church for the book 
table in the narthex after Sunday services, 
high school pupils for help in writing 
themes, and discussion leaders. I men- 
tioned care in choosing the sales person. 
It is advisable to have the one who does 
the ordering and reviewing do the selling, 
for besides being a salesman, she is called 
on to act as reference worker, teacher, and 
adult education specialist. She must be 
familiar with the contents of the pamphlets 
sold in order to answer such questions as 
. ‘What else have you on inflation?” ‘What 

_ do you recommend for a high school group 
on postwar planning?” and “Does this one 
contain the text of the Four Freedoms?” 
She must know groups and their program 
needs, think of them when a pamphlet 
arrives in which they would be interested, 
and invite groups to the library to see spe- 
cial displays. 

What of the future? We consider our 
experiment highly successful and believe 
that not only the large but the small! public 
library through pamphlet selling could 
render a significant service to the com- 
munity. An interesting project now under 
way is that of the suburban group of small 
libraries which are now selling in a regional 
selling experiment. Pamphlet selling is in 
its infancy, but judging by the trends in 
education, we feel that it will grow into a 
recognized part of library service. 

Our national problems after the war will 
take all of the best thinking and planning 
of our citizens. When the need for pam- 
phlets on war issues is past, there will be 
an even greater need for help in an under- 
standing of the many national and inter. 
national problems that will come out of the 
war, and an understanding by the citizen 
of his part in solving them. 
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Soldier Talk 


By Geraldine Le May * 


he Bary discussion tonight deals with the 

fundamental principles of a peace 
settlement which will be both just and 
lasting.” It was a big subject and it brought 
“big talk” from the assembled soldier group. 
The occasion was the first of the weekly 
Monday night forums held in Camp Stewart 
from April to July of this year. The place 
was the Service Club No. 1 Library; the 
time, 9:30 P. M. after a busy day of training 
for the soldiers and the usual full day for 
the librarian and the Service Club hostess 
assisting with the program. 


Initial Discussion 


The initial discussion brought up enough 
questions to provide the group with talking 
points for more than two months. The 
men expressed interest in discussing the 
application of the peace principles to the 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean 
and in considering each country’s position 
in the postwar world. Consequently, suc- 
cessive meetings were devoted to China, 
Japan, India, the colonial possessions of the 
South Pacific, Russia in Asia, the United 
States’ relations to the Pacific world. A 
survey meeting which attempted to sum- 
marize briefly the majority opinion on the 
countries under consideration, and a meeting 
at which Wendell Willkie’s One World 
was reviewed closed the series of discussions. 

The plan by which the forums were con- 
ducted was simple. Various members of the 
group were appointed to lead the discus- 
sions, each one to be responsible for one 
evening's program. Each leader was ex- 
pected to read books and magazine articles 
on his subject and present arresting ideas 
gleaned from his reading to start the con- 
versational ball rolling. 


Useful Books 


The books which were most valuable in 
the discussions and most frequently re- 
ferred to were Peffer’s Basis of Peace in 
the Far East, Abend’s Pacific Charter, Byas’ 


Nehru’s 
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Toward Freedom. The Free World and 
Asia among the magazines had most helpful 
articles. 

The group of men who attended the 
forums was small but intensely interested 
in the topic under discussion and more than 
anxious—every last one of them—to have 
their say. The smallest attendance during 
the two and a half months was twelve, the 
largest about forty with an average of 
around eighteen or twenty. Most of the 
participants were enlisted men but a few 
officers also attended. In civilian life the 
men had followed a variety of occupations 
so points of view differed widely and dis- 
cussions were lively. In the group there 
were several librarians and schoolteachers, 
two or three young fellows just out of col- 
lege, lawyers, engineers, economists, jour- 
nalists, a veterinarian, a radio announcer, 
salesmen, a man who had worked for the 
Farm Security Administration, and another 
who was connected with the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions reached at the end of the 
series, though not to everybody's liking, 
were generally accepted by the group. And 
together they formed a Pacific Charter 
which, if implemented, might furnish the 
framework of a brave new world in the 
Far East of tomorrow. China, victorious 
in battle, Japan, completely crushed in the 
war, India politically independent, and the 
United States carrying out a Good Neighbor 
policy toward all the other nations across 
the long stretch of the Pacific. 

After solving the problems of the Asiatic 
countries the group intended to continue 
meeting to discuss internal conditions in the 
United States in the” world after the war. 
But excessive heat in the library and lack 
of any other suitable meeting place made 
it necessary to discontinue the forums until 
cooler weather. This fall, perhaps, we shall 
attempt to set our own house in order. I 
wonder if that will not be an even more 
difficult task than settling the affairs of our 
neighbors ! 
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The Newspaper—Problem Child 
of the Library 


By Louis H. Fox * 


Since the start of the First World War, 

the daily newspaper in the United States 
has occupied an increasingly important place 
in the lives of its inhabitants. Not that we 
had not been a “nation of newspaper read- 
ets,” broadly speaking, for several decades 
previously, but in the years preceding the 
eventful year of 1914, many a person who 
considered himself educated, cultured, or at 
least well informed, did not feel compelled 
to read a newspaper every day. He trusted 
in getting his information about current 
events by desultory reading of newspapers, 
by word of mouth, or in some sort of hit- 
or-miss, haphazard fashion. He could 
“take” newspapers or “‘let them alone,” and 
he very often “let them alone,” almost en- 
tirely. 

The circulation of one independent, well 
edited daily increased from 240,000 daily 
and 175,000 Sunday in 1913, to 339,000 
daily, and 434,000 Sunday by 1918. By 
1942 these figures were 440,000 daily and 
790,000 Sunday. The increase in the Sun- 
day circulation is notable. Europe and all 
the rest of the world were exceedingly re- 
mote in 1913. What business was it of 
ours what went on outside our own borders ? 
As for the Sunday press, there still existed 
in the hinterlands a Puritanical prejudice 
against the Sunday newspaper. 


New Interest in Current Events 


But with the advent of August 1914 it 
was necessary to keep abreast of world 
affairs by reading at lon one newspaper 
daily, unless one wished to appear entirely 
oblivious to the European war and all its 
implications. This intense interest in cur- 
rent events was shortly to be aided and 
abetted by the radio broadcast. 


Even today, when radio broadcasting has 
such a large place in the dissemination of 
news, much research work relating to the 
present world conflict is being done in the 
newspaper division. At the beginning of 
hostilities, magazine and Sunday supplement 
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writers were constantly attempting to draw 
comparisons between this and the former 
World War. Newspaper headlines fur- 
nished abundant material for a documentary 
film to be shown in England, giving the 
history of the United States and sidelights 
on contemporary life here. 

American and foreign papers alike sup- 
plied articles for photostats illustrating the 
Four Freedoms in a department store win- 
dow display, in connection with a U. S. 
bond drive. Then there was the soldier 
who wrote from Florida for a quotation 
from a speech of Molotov’s, to settle a $5 
bet with his fellow officers. A famous 


journalist used the file of the ome Times . 


and Advertiser as a memory-refresher for 
his book on Japan. An anthology of war 
correspondence has been compiled, and data 
gathered for a moving picture story of the 
experiences of Eddie Rickenbacker. 

Postwar planning as set forth in news- 
papers is carefully studied and occasionally 
forms the basis of other articles on this 
much discussed subject. 

The large metropolitan library of 1913- 
1920 invariably contained a reading room 
where from seventy-five to one hundred 
United States current newspapers were on 
file, usually attached to wall i or hung 
on racks, so that the reader could help 
himself to these papers. In most cases the 
papers, except local ones, were kept on file 
for one or two months, then thrown away. 


The local newspapers were bound and 
issued to readers on presentation of a call- 
slip. The files of the local papers com- 
prised usually the life of the paper, which 
might have been anywhere from twenty-five 
to a hundred years. Sometimes a large li- 
brary would subscribe to The Times of 
London and a half dozen or so of the 
European dailies, but only a few libraries 
had any foreign newspapers at all. 

There was much study and research ac- 
complished by the use of current papers. 
Bent’s book, Ballyhoo may be cited as an 
example. But after a time many librarians 
began to wonder just how useful a collection 
of current papers was and whether it was 
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actually a library’s business to supply cur- 
rent newspapers to the public. 

The New York Public Library decided, 
during the latter part of 1940, to make a 
strictly research library of its newspaper 
collection, issuing mo current papers to 
readers, only bound volumes and films. 
This decision was influenced to a large 
extent by shortage of funds. 


N ews papers in Annex 


During the following spring, this col- 
lection of some 50,000 volumes of domestic 
and foreign papers, but consisting chiefly 
of those published in New York City from 
1801 on, was moved to an annex building 
some distance from the central library 
building, where a reading room seating fifty 
persons was provided for the public. Ac- 
cess to this collection is only by card of 
admission from the office in the central 
building, where the collection of (at that 
time) some 1,300 rolls of newspapers in 
films remained. 

Since the New York Public Library's 
— collection was moved to the 
annex building, there have been, naturally 
enough, many complaints on the part of 
readers who had been accustomed ‘previously 
to have access to some three hundred current 
newspapers, domestic and foreign. Also, a 
reader who wishes to use other material in 
connection with his research on newspapers 
has to travel back to the central building. 
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Current papers are used in comparing 
editorial opinion throughout the country on 
political issues and other matters of interest, 
for market conditions and prices, for gen- 
eral make-up and headlines and amount of 
space given to different kinds of news, also 
for local events which are, of course, given 
more space in the home-town sheet. There 
is always the person who wants to read his 
home-town paper to keep up at least a men- 
tal contact with old associations. 

Perhaps this last mentioned reading may 
be classified as entertainment and not re- 
search. But what shall we say of a person 
who peruses a volume of poetry purely for 
enjoyment, in another part of the library? 
Must all reading done in a reference library 
be a task? Shall we refuse to serve the pub- 
lic with newspapers simply because they are 
ngs, wes 

The best location for a collection of news- 
papers, especially if there are to be current 
papers as well as bound volumes, would be 
on the upper floor of the main building of 
a library, discouraging its use as a club room. 
The loafer is not too ready to make use of 
elevators, and shrinks from climbing stairs. 

The problem of the loafer, who goes from 
one current paper to another simply to pass 
the time, could be cut down to a large extent 
if a reader were asked to sign a slip for each 
current paper he uses, stating his reasons for 
using them. This is much more effective 
than merely giving title of the paper and 
reader’s name and address. If the reason 
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given does not seem to be a good and suth- 
cient one the librarian can refuse to give out 
papers, at least after the first three or four 
titles asked for. Sleepers and disorderly 
readers should be drastically dealt with. A 
uniformed guard, patrolling a room where 
current newspapers are used has a salutary 
effect on readers. 

In the New York Public Library we gave 
up, some years before our move, the giving 
out of papers of the current day. Certainly 
it is not the duty of the library to provide 
these papers, except commercial or financial 
dailies which are much above the ordinary 
news sheet in price and difficult to procure. 
We also found it necessary to remove all 
comic supplements from our current files. 
These supplements were bound separately, 
in the case of New York City papers and 
the few out-of-town papers preserved. There 
is occasionally a perfectly legitimate use of 
these supplements by artists, educators, and 
others. 

If possible to arrange it, it is much better 
to have current papers in one room of the 
newspaper section and another room for the 
use of bound volumes. There is an almost 
constant coming and going in the case of 
users of current papers, since the average use 
is for a few minutes only. This constant 





movement is likely to disturb readers who 
are doing lengthy work with the bound vol- 
umes. The newspaper division will, in these 
days, have films of newspapers and projec- 
tors for showing newspaper film. If films 
can be used in a third section, so much the 
better, but if not, they can be used in the 
section with the bound volumes. 


Bound Volumes 


But how about the use of bound volumes ? 
Newspaper files are valuable material and 
might well be classed as historical docu- 
ments, of a sort. Just here we face the prob- 
lem of the perishable quality of newsprint 
paper from 1870 to date. Previous to that 
time newspapers were printed on rag paper 
and are in a good state of preservation, even 
at the present time. But are we to allow a 
reader who wants to read the account of 
Lee’s surrender or the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln just out of curiosity, to examine 
these valuable papers? They will not retain 
their present condition long if hordes of 
curiosity seekers handle these old documents 
indiscriminately. 

High school and college undergraduates 
should use other material, except in very 
exceptional cases. And if we restrict the use 
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of this rag paper material we must be doubly 
careful with papers printed on wood pulp 
stock. These papers have slightly more dur- 
ability than cobwebs; after one of these vol- 
umes is used, the surrounding table space 
and floor is littered with fragments of wood- 
pulp — disintegrated history. The librarian 
must reserve this material for the reader 
who, so far as can be determined, is doing 
research of some importance. 

This does not mean gathering statistics on 
the past performances of race horses or re- 
search to settle a bet on the number of 
rounds the Corbett-Sullivan fight lasted, or 
reading the accounts of the blizzard of 1888. 

The writer of biography, history, and 
period books finds the old newspaper file 
invaluable as source material, as does the cre- 
ative writer working on short stories, radio 
broadcasts, plays, or novels. Should not this 
valuable source material be set aside then for 
those who know its value and can use it to 
advantage ? 


Research Cards 


In the case of research workers on bound 
volumes, at the New York Public Library, 
we have found it advantageous to both the 
library and reader, to issue research cards 
entitling a person to use the newspaper col- 
lection for a stated period of a week, a 
month or three months, with the privilege 
of renewal. 

The library assistant who issues the re- 
search card must have nearly, if not quite, 
the wisdom of Solomon and the tact of 
Chesterfield. Such a thing as a search by 
missing heirs for the fabulous estate thought 
to have been left them, is one of the border- 
line research projects. Another was a request 
for a research card by a “‘pari-mutuel con- 
sultant.” The papers on film do not need to 
be restricted so drastically as bound volumes, 
since films can be renewed when worn or 
scratched, also films in many cases are of 
papers no more than six weeks or two 
months old. Here there is the problem of 
projectors. We do not issue cards for the 
use of films at the New York Public Library, 
but we do discourage indiscriminate use. 
Even with eight projectors for showing film, 
often there are three or four readers waiting 
their turn. | 

As to the staff and their duties, staff mdn- 
bers must assist readers in their researches, 
suggest volumes or indexes which would give 
the information wanted or put a reader on 
the trail of it, take charge of binding, check- 
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ing, and sending for gaps in files, keep sta- 
tistics of readers and volumes, and catalog 
the usually considerable number of gift and 
purchased volumes. 

A properly managed and regulated news- 
paper collection should be a distinct asset to 
the library, of which it is a part. In all too 
many libraries of today the newspaper col- 
lection is looked upon as a necessary evil. 
There is no reason why a newspaper reading 
room should be a lounging place for ‘‘bums’’ 
nor used exclusively by what is known in 
some circles as the “carriage trade.” 

A large number of important historical 
and biographical works of the last thirty 
years, printed in the United States, could not 
have been written without recourse to the 
newspaper file as source material, not to 
mention several important novels, two or 
three plays, and many of the books dealing 
with the present war. It has become almost 
a fad of late to speculate on the future of 
the newspaper. The recent prophecies of 
H. G. Wells are an example. 

Postwar developments in radio and tele- 
vision may bring drastic changes to the news- 
sheet of today, and the library must adapt 
itself to these changes, but we shall have 
these old files with us, as long as they last, 
and they may all be given a new lease of 
life through the medium of the microfilm. 

With this mass of valuable, historical ma- 
terial, supplemented by exceedingly live cur- 
rent material, the newspaper librarian must 
accept a challenge to give intelligent and 
helpful service to the large and diverse pub- 
lic using newspapers. 


LIBRARIES AND BROADCASTING 
(Continued from page 227 

smallest community. For the librarian in 

the large city, all these devices are practica- 

ble, too. 

The opening of a radio listening room, 
especially in libraries situated in localities 
where there are numbers of war workers 
or service men and women, has been found 
worth while in many instances. Discussions 
of broadcasts led by a librarian or a member 
of the group are usually a part of the plan 
of operation of these rooms. As we said 
in beginning, librarians have been in busi- 
ness for centuries, broadcasting is new. But 
they have had enough experience together 
to know that they can help each other to a 
common purpose, 
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APANESE bombs and bullets in Hawaii 

on the seventh of December 1941 drew 
a sharp and very real line of demarcation 
through every: phase of life in the Islands. 
The Gen. William H. Carter Library at 
Schofield Barracks, before the war the 
largest general library maintained on any 
Army post in the United States, felt this 
change more than any comparable civilian 
institution on Oahu. That it has been able 
to meet the drastically changed conditions 
is due, in a large part, to the interest and 
cooperation of the Post Commander, Col. 
Otto E. Sandman, and the various recreation 
officers who have served on his staff. 

The library was founded in 1915 by Gen. 
William H. Carter who obtained 5,000 
books from friends. By December 1941 the 
collection had grown to about 40,000 vol- 
umes. The library differs from the usual 
Army library in that it is supported by 
funds from the Post Recreation Department 
rather than by the War Department. The 
Schofield library building today is a pleasant, 
rambling structure built of native stone, 
surrounded by wide lawns, and shaded by 
huge monkey-pod trees. The last wing 
was added in 1939 just before the present 
conflict broke out in Europe. Before the 
war it functioned in much the same manner 
as any public library, serving the enlisted 
men of the Post, the officers and their fami- 
lies, and many civilians from the near-by 
town. It boasted a staff of twenty, and 
was open from ten in the morning until 
eleven at night. 

The attack of December seventh abruptly 
changed this peaceful and progressive scene. 
The library faced a drastic upheaval. All 
the clerks at the Schofield library were 
enlisted men who promptly reported to 
their organizations. The staff was thus 
reduced to four, two of whom were momen- 
tarily subject to call. The day of the attack 
the library’s branch was used as an evacua- 
tion center for women and children. Later 
the books, numbering about 6,000, were 
ordered removed fromthe branch within 
twenty-four hours. It was impossible to 
keep any kind of order in those hectic days. 
An occasional book which had been num- 


* Corporal, U. S. Army; formerly research specialist, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Culver City, California, 
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Hawaii's Wartime Library 


By Kenton Andrews * 











bered among the 2,500 lost or destroyed 
during the “blitz” is still turning up. 

Meeting this challenge with true military 
spirit, the Schofield library lost no time in 
pa emergency methods. Untrained 
ut willing female clerks were hired, the 
juvenile collection was withdrawn and 
stored for use again in the days of peace, 
and many other changes were made. One 
of the most interesting of the emergency 
measures, and one most appreciated by the 
men, was the book truck which immediately 
began to carry books and magazines to 
isolated outposts. This particular function 
was taken over by the Department Library 
upon its organization six months later. 

In the summer of 1942 Helene Gowen 
was appointed librarian, and the Schofield 
library settled down to its wartime job of 
caring for a daily quota of eight hundred 
readers. The most serious handicap was 
then, as it is now, the lack of an adequate 
staff. From the pre-war high of twenty, 
the staff shrank to four, then gradually 
increased to its present size of nine. The 
librarian and the two enlisted men are 
professional librarians, the remaining six 
are young girls who, when the war produced 
the critical manpower shortage in Hawaii, 
patriotically left high school to take clerical 
positions. In addition to doing everything 
from janitor to reference work, this staff 
also operates a branch library which is open 
in the afternoons and evenings. 





The staff represents a cross section of the 
races which compose the population. of 


Hawati—Caucasian, Korean, Hawaiian, 


Chinese, and Filipino 
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THE NONFICTION ROOM, THE MAIN READING Room, SEATS 125 
Schofield Barracks Library, Hawaii 


The changing composition of the armed 
forces has made necessary a shift in emphasis 
in the Schofield library collection. Current 
fiction and best sellers are still in great 
demand, but the technical books on radio, 
engineering, and machine-shop practice run 
the others a close second. The library is 
particularly proud of its collection of medi- 
cal books. The military library is the most 
comprehensive in the Islands, and is sur- 
passed by few on the mainland. The aero- 
nautical section has expanded in the last 
two years almost as rapidly as has the Army 
Air Force itself. 

The Army Institute, correspondence 
courses offered by the leading colleges and 
universities to the men of the armed forces, 
has aroused much interest in Hawaii. The 
majority of the men stationed here have 
been in the Army long enough to have fitted 
their leisure time into a definite pattern, 
and large numbers are using this time to 
further their education. Consequently the 
Schofield library has much more adult edu- 
cation work than the average public library. 
The staff is almost as proud of the various 
diplomas as are the men who earn them. 

One of the principle time consuming 
but vitally mecessary projects underway is 
the recataloging of the collection. Un- 
fortunately this could not be postponed for 
the catalog was permitted to grow to its 
present size merely as an author-title list 
which is highly inaccurate and unreliable. 
In addition to the recataloging, an average 
of three hundred new titles are processed 
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each month. For the first part of 1942 
books held a low priority in the list of vital 
supplies to be shipped to the Islands. The 
Schofield acquisitions were at a minimum, 
but the situation has now been greatly 
alleviated. 

During the strictly observed blackout 
hours the Schofield library has taken over 
the functions of a service club in that writ- 
ing paper, envelopes, and V-mail forms are 
furnished, while airmail stamps are for sale 
to those wishing to speed their letters to 
the mainland. This service has proved to 
be so popular the staff recently telescoped 
its “behind the scenes’’ activities into the 
space provided by the former juvenile room 
thus freeing the workroom and the li- 
brarian’s office for use as writing rooms. 
In spite of this, the ‘standing room only” 
sign must be hung out, for all the comfort- 
able easy chairs of the main reading room, 
the magazine room, and the military room 
are occupied early in the evening. 

The library today is a peaceful center 
where enlisted men, officers, and nurses on 
the Post may find relaxation from the war 
tension in reading or writing, but the mem- 
bers of the staff will never forget the days 
when the sirens sent them hurrying to the 
nearest slit-trench or air-raid shelter. They 
will never forget the sound of exploding 
bombs, the whistle of machine gun bullets, 
and the sight of fires burning in the distance. 
It was those sounds and sights which made 
the Schofield library an Army library in the 
combat zone. 
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table young man with a compassion for suffering 
people and a curiosity which would cost a cat all 
nine of his lives in no time. 

At 28 he is dean of Chungking correspondents. 
He was there all through the worst of the Jap air 
raids—was bombed from house to house and from 
shelter to shelter—but his news-hunting has also 
carried him over much of the Far East. 

For example, he was in Indo-China all through 
the 1940 crisis when the Japs took over there. He 
was in mid-Pacific on a Dutch ship loaded with 
“enough dynamite to blow usa full day’s voyaging 
on our way” when Singapore fell. He was in Aus- 
tralia through the dark days before the Battle of 
the Coral Sea. He covered last year’s bloody riots 
in New Delhi. 

Scarcely a day passes that Teddy White doesn’t 
cable or radio a dispatch to New York. It may be 
an exclusive, documented report on a particular 
subject for FORTUNE—such as “China’s Postwar 
Plans” in the October issue. Or it may be a LIFE 
assignment such as the story of the China Air Task 
Force, written after two months of living with 
Chennault’s pilots, flying with them all over South 
China on bombing missions. But for every cable 
that appears in full in Time or LIFE or FORTUNE 
there are dozens of other cables that fill in authen- 
tic background information for news stories, that 
clear up questions about personalities or places, 
that provide a news lead to be followed by other 
News Bureau men and women half a world away. 


ge 


we \ “eles 
TEDDY WHITE is a short, freckle-faced, indomi- 
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Mutiery Teddy White by 300 and you get some idea 
of the News and Picture Bureau of TIME, LIFE and FORTUNE. It is 
made up of that many skilled, hardworking newsmagazine men and 
women covering-the newsfronts of the world. 

The only purpose of this Bureau—and the 300 reporters and pho- 
tographers it employs—is to supply the 167 editors and researchers of 
TIME and LIFE and FORTUNE with exclusive news stories and authen- 
| tic news documentation—to supplement and round out the news and 
| background information TIME and LIFE and FORTUNE constantly re- 





ceive from regular news sources. 
It is largely because of this News and Picture Bureau that the war 
‘information contained in TIME and LIFE and FORTUNE is the most 


sought-after war information in libraries today. 


TIME « LIFE « FORTUNE 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


A 
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War Information—1940 and 1943 


By Victor A. Showers * 


EMANDS for war information at the 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh have 
changed during the past year almost as com- 
pletely as the character of the war itself. To 
describe the change in a sentence, one might 
say that the requests have become far more 
specific and relate more to the actual and 
immediate needs of the inquirer. 

Books and pamphlets describing the vari- 
ous branches of the armed forces are still in 
great demand, but the hordes of rather casual 
men in their twenties have given way to the 
youngsters of seventeen and the older men. 
It is this older group, many of them fathers 
and well established in their business lives, 
which ponders the relative advantages of 
each branch of service. With diminished 
opportunities for commissions, these men are 
determining where their special skills might 
bring them preferment. They are preparing 
themselves for the ‘‘screening tests” in the 
hope of favorable assignments. The seven- 
teen-year-olds are looking toward the well 
publicized glamor of the air forces, but the 
older men turn to the ordnance, engineering, 


* Reference Assistant, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 
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and quartermaster corps in the hope of capi- 
talizing upon their training and experience. 

Young women have joined the group of 
those reading about the services. Whether it 
is to be the WACS, WAVES, SPARS, or 
Marines calls for a careful weighing of their 
advantages. 

What has become of the thousands of 
readers of yesteryear who were immersed. in 
civilian defense? A year ago we were fairly 
panting for the appearance of our county 
manual of civilian defense. Now it rests 
unused among piles of pamphlets relating to 
fire fighting, bomb shelters, gas, and first 
aid. One can only hope that we have not 
become over-optimistic about our ability to 
confine the war to enemy shores. 

Technical books relating to war jobs are 
still moving, but women are now the prin- 
cipal borrowers. Of all technical subjects, 
blueprint-reading continues in greatest de- 
mand. 

The number of individuals reading for 
discussion of postwar problems has also 
grown steadily in Pittsburgh during the past 
year. This group displays a notably realistic 
interest in the customs and institutions of 
foreign countries, including Germany and 


; 





THE VicToRY CORNER 
Pittsburgh's Library Headquarters for War Information 
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ARMING THE MIND WITH BOooKS 


Japan, but whether this anti-isolationist trend 
is representative of the community at large 
is, of course, impossible to determine from 
circulation statistics. 

Personal narratives of war experience, now 
pouring from the presses in a veritable flood, 
are especially popular here among ‘teen-age 
boys. The eagerness with which many fif- 
teen-year-olds devour such favorites as Gua- 
dalcanal Diary, Into the Valley, and Queens 
Die Proudly is evidence that at least one 
group of readers does not want the war to 
end too soon. 

Since the central library is located two 
miles from the main business section of Pitts- 
burgh, long working hours and the current 
gasoline shortage serve to discourage the 
type of reader who simply drops in to pick 
up a popular novel or detective story. In 
these circumstances the total library circula- 
tion has inevitably continued to decline. 

These very conditions, however, have 
placed a more exacting responsibility upon 
the librarians. Not only have requests for 
information and service by telephone greatly 
expanded, but almost every reader visiting 
the library today requires personal, intelli- 
gent assistance. Although many war-related 
books are segregated in the Victory corner, 
this segregation has proved, in the long run, 
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a greater convenience to the staff than to the 
public. Most readers find it as difficult to 
select the best books to answer their ques- 
tions from the open shelves as to locate them 
through the card catalog. 


And—it cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly—most of these readers today have serious 
and specific requests to make. For these re- 
quests the librarian must produce an equally 
specific answer or none at all; substitutes, no 
matter how well intended, simply will not 


do. 

The young man who once had a vague 
idea of preparing for government employ- 
ment and who could get help from almost 
any civil service manual now has to take the 
Army Air Force examinations next Tuesday. 
If the one book that will meet his needs is 
not available, he goes away empty-handed. 
The young woman who used to look over 
general travel literature with a view to ar- 
ranging a summer vacation now announces 
that her firm has offered her a position in 
Panama City or Port-au-Prince. It has sud- 
denly become a matter of personal impor- 
tance for her to obtain, not descriptive gen- 
eralities, but practical facts about the living 
conditions in these particular tropical out- 
posts. 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Film Archive 


By Howard L. Walls * 


Win recent months, the Library of 
Congress, aided by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has taken the pre- 
liminary steps toward the systematic pres- 
ervation of motion pictures in its collections. 
The Library's plans for the maintenance of 
a national film collection include the resto- 
ration of early motion pictures, hitherto 
considered lost, the acquisition of important 
motion pictures made between World War I 
and the present (to be found for the most 
part in privately owned collections), and 
the deposit of current films through an 
arrangement with the producers. 
Prior to 1912, the Copyright Act con- 
tained no provision for the registration of 


* Assistant in Charge, Motion Picture Collection, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


motion pictures as such. But although a 
series of pictures on celluloid could not be 
copyrighted as motion pictyres, they could, 
if printed on paper, be registered as photo- 
graphs and thus receive the same protection 
that would have been granted by a more 
direct provision permitting the copyright of 
motion picture films. 

This indirect method of obtaining copy- 
right protection was inaugurated in 1897. 
Thereafter, until 1912, each producer desir- 
ing such protection employed the practice 
of making two positive paper prints of each 
motion picture filmed and submitted them 
to the United States Copyright Office as 
deposits for registration. 

The prints may more accurately be de- 
scribed as photographic paper reels and 





MAKING A MOVIE FROM A PAPER ROLL 
The Optical Printing Process 
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War and the Educational Film 
By Eva Rahbek-Smith * 


HEN we say ‘educational’ film we 

mean educational in a very broad 
sense. Perhaps “informational” would be 
more descriptive of what we mean. With 
this type of film the war has done a fine 
bit of shoving around! In the very early 
stages of our preparation for a 1944 edition 
of our Educational Film Catalog we have 
learned that here, at least, anything may 
happen. 

A number of our tried and true friends 
who regularly voted on lists and helped 
us with all sorts of suggestions and film 
reviews have joined the Army or Navy. 
Of course distributors and some producers 
have also joined the real fight. And to top 
it all, film stock itself is at a premium. 
No longer do we get such great quantities 
of material from which to make a careful 
selection. If a poor film is made today, 
it means just one less film to help in the 
important job of educating—educating 
either school children or those of us so 


* Editor, Educational Film Catalog. 


often referred to as “the masses.”” Fortu- 
nately most of the films produced are of 
excellent quality. 

Many films are made especially for in- 
structional purposes and with such films 
there can be no quarrel. They have proven 
themselves of the utmost value in doing a 
good job in record time. The CIAA films 
have been generally excellent, useful, and 
well distributed and the OWI films have 
been almost uniformly “‘tops’” with one of 
the best distribution setups ever utilized in 
this business. The pity, of course, is that 
anyone could be so short-sighted as to cur- 
tail the very excellent work of this organi- 
zation. But curtailed it now is. Fortunately 
even in its crippled state it is still able to 
do a good job. Private producers, generally 
speaking, aren’t turning out so many films. 

Of one thing, however, we are thoroughly 
convinced. Films have proven themselves— 
and the Fe arsonbar ps 5 our Catalog) will 
not only expand but grow stronger when 
once again the world is sane. 





are, aside from being printed on paper, 
identical in appearance with celluloid reels. 
Stored as copyright deposits from the Edison, 
Biograph, Melies, Lubin, and other early 
motion picture companies, they constitute 
an almost continuous representation of 
motion pictures produced from 1897 to 
1912 together with a considerable number 
released between 1912 and 1917. The 
collection contains in round figures a total 
of five thousand motion picture subjects 
with works ranging from Kinetoscope 
peepshows and early “trick” photography, 
through historical events of national and 
-international importance, to entertainment 
films which reveal, step by step, the de- 
velopment of basic motion picture tech- 
niques as we know them today. 

Recent experiments conducted by the 
Library in cooperation with the National 
Archives have resulted in the discovery of 
a method which permits the adaptation of 
these photographic paper prints to celluloid 
by optical printing. The first films made 
by this process have proven to be entirely 
unstriated and appear, because of the im- 
provements of modern photography, to be 
even better than the original celluloid prints. 
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With the first twenty years of the motion 
picture thus restored as a basis for a perma- 
nent record of early cinematic achievements, 
it is the purpose of the Library of Congress 
to proceed to the collection of outstanding 
films from the point where the early record 
ends to the present. Under the terms of 
an agreement between the Library of Con- 
gress and the motion picture producers made 
in April 1942, the Library of Congress 
selects from among the films copyrighted in 
any given year those pictures having docu- 
mentary significance or significance as rec- 
ords of the time. 

It is hoped that the Library will eventually 
be able to add all significant motion pic- 
tures just as it now adds all significant 
printed publications. A three-year grant 
made in 1942 by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion enables the Library to employ the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York as 
its agent to screen new films and provide 
temporary storage for the reels selected. 
The Film Library of the Museum of Modern 
Art has been engaged over the past eight 
years in the selection, for its own archives, 
of United States and foreign films of sig- 
nificance in the history of the cinema. 
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Texas War Film Program 
By John W. Gunstream * 


6 Rice Texas War Film Program is a direct 

outgrowth of the government's policy 
of using 16mm motion pictures for mass 
informational and educational purposes. 
Various government departments had estab- 
lished quite successful distribution channels 
through existing film libraries and agencies 
in the several states, but no attempt had 
been made prior to the inauguration of 
the Texas program to set up an intensive, 
state-wide plan for distributing government 
films to all the people. With more than 
one thousand school-owned projectors, and 
with a basic state-wide distribution organiza- 
tion already provided by the twenty-four 
supervisory districts of the State Department 
of Education, Texas seemed to offer a 
suitable proving ground for an all-out state 
war film program. 

Initiated on November 2, 1942, by the 
State Department of Education and the 
Governor's Office, the Texas War Film 
Program was designed to present to approxi- 
mately one thousand schools and to adult 
groups, the finest government films in order 
to help develop a better understanding of 
the issues and progress of the war as well 
as the responsibilities which the individual 
citizen must assume in the winning of the 
Victory. 


Selected Films 


The films used in the Texas program were 
selected by a committee of educators and 
laymen. They were chosen in terms of one 
criterion—suitability for use with nonthe- 
atrical audiences, both scholastic and adult, 
to inform them about the war effort and 
the ways in which they can aid the cause 
of Victory. All films that did not meet 
this ¢riterion were eliminated. The films 
finally selected for the Texas War Film 
Program represented the best distributed by 
the Office of War Information, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, Office of Civilian 
Defense, and British, Australian, and Cana- 
dian governments. The film subjects were 
combined into twenty program units, rang- 
ing from twenty to forty minutes in length, 
and were scheduled intact for school and 





* Director, Radio and Visual Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin, Texas. 
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adult utilization. New film releases were ac- 
quired from time to time and used (1) to 
lengthen short programs, (2) to strengthen 
weak programs by replacing unsatisfactory 
films, and (3) to create new programs to 
supplement the existing schedule. 


Or ganization 


The Texas War Film organization involves 
a State War Film Coordinator, twenty-four 
District War Film Coordinators, and a Local 
War Film Coordinator for each community 
in which is located a 16mm projector. Each 
District War Film Coordinator was fur- 
nished with a list of all schools, organiza- 
tions, and individuals that own 16mm sound 
projectors and one or more prints of each 
film program were deposited with him. It 
is his responsibility to schedule the film 
programs to the schools and adult groups, 
to ship the programs in accordance with the 
schedule, and to service the films periodi- 
cally. The distribution schedule itself is 
intra-district. " 

The Local War Film Coordinators were 
responsible for arranging for a maximum 
number of school showings and to make 
the programs available to adult groups pro- 
viding, if necessary, both projectors and 
operators for local meetings. The local 
coordinators reported each week to the dis- 
trict coordinators who compiled the reports 
and sent them to the state coordinator. The 
State War Film Coordinator compiled a 
weekly composite report for the entire State, 
which was sent to the various government 
agencies and to the district coordinators. 

The report forms used by the local and 
district coordinators record the size and char- 
acter of the audience, as well as the critical 
comments of the users. They have provided 
useful data and have given important guid- 
ance to the development of the Texas War 
Film Program structure. Films included in 
the Texas program are primarily informa- 
tional in nature. They are not classroom 
films in the strictest sense although some 
subjects correlate readily with classroom 
instruction. But curricular correlation is rot 
stressed in the Texas program. However, 
some of the programs have been used for 
instructional purposes in the secondary 
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schools and the Inter-American subjects 
have been used in a limited way in the 
upper elementary grades. The Texas schools 
are encouraged to show the films in audi- 
torium programs and specially planned 
extra-school meetings, in which they pro- 
vide the basic information for forum dis- 
cussions or later discussions in classrooms. 


The Texas schools have the responsibility 
for developing community-wide use of the 
war films. Adult utilization is given great 
emphasis. Grownups want and need au- 
thentic war information. The schools are 
satisfying this need by planning special 
film forum discussions in the schools for 
community attendance, and by providing 
films, projectors, and operators for adult 
meetings outside the schools. Many adult 
groups have their own projectors and are 
making regular use of the films. 


The Texas War Film Program is a co- 
operative undertaking: Government agencies 
furnish the films free of cost. The district 
and local coordinators donate their services 
and library facilities. No fee is charged for 
the use of the films but all transportation 
costs are borne by the participating schools 
and adult groups. The State Department of 
Education provides certain administrative 
costs. All important adult organizations in 
the State have been invited to cooperate in 
this —— and most of them have re- 
sponded enthusiastically. 

The Texas War Film Program has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well, as evidenced by the 
fact that between November 9, 1942 and 
May 1, 1943, the films were shown 15,533 
times to an audience of 2,708,843 or an 
average of 647.6 showings to an audience of 
112,868 per week. 

The war films were utilized by adult 
groups and occasional summer school classes 
during the summer months. In several of 
the metropolitan cities, group meetings were 
banned because of the infantile paralysis 
epidemic. This factor naturally reduced the 
number of war film showings. However, 
between May 15 and August 31 the films 
were shown 1,826 times to an audience of 
255,916 persons, or an average of 121.11 
showings to an audience of 17,061.1 per 
week. 


The greatest problems encountered are 
(1) getting the schools to provide for adult 
showings, and (2) getting the local co- 
ordinators to make reports promptly and 
accurately. Film damages have been almost 
negligible, in view of the number of films 
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involved and the number of times each 
film was shown. 

The Texas War Film Program is provid- 
ing new knowledge about the kinds of films 
that are most effective, new knowledge of 
the best ways to distribute films, and new 
knowledge of best methods of using films. 
Moreover, it is giving new impetus to visual 
education in the schools, and new force to 
the use of films in community life. But 
more important, just now, the Texas War 
Film Program is presenting to the school 
children, and to many adults, a true picture 
of the war and of the tremendous issues 
involved. 


WAR INFORMATION 


(Continued from page 243) 

The Business Branch reports less call for 
stock and bond quotations, but far more for 
government rulings and industrial relations 
material. It is a vital necessity today for the 
businessman to understand the latest WPB 
and OPA regulations, and with labor at a 
premium personnel problems assume un- 
precedented importance. 

Carnegie Library makes especial efforts to 
assist the emergency war agencies and serv- 
icemen’s information bureaus. Many of their 
requests are answered by resort to standard 
reference tools. When, for example, a hastily 
organized War Department office telephones 
for the meaning of several words recurring 
on a Dutch map of the East Indies, the 
answer is found in Calisch’s Dutch-English 
dictionary. When the USO canteen calls for 
help in locating a visiting soldier's relative, 
the required address is discovered in the city 
directory of a suburban community. 

Looking to the future, the library is earn- 
estly endeavoring to build up a relatively 
complete file of nationally important war 
documents for reference use; the Pennsyl- 
vania Division tries to record every phase of 
Pittsburgh’s contribution to the war. This 
division, which the State Historical Commis- 
sion has designated as the official repository 
for such information, already has filled three 
large scrapbooks with ‘“‘human-interest sto- 
ries” in addition to maintaining its regular 
clipping file of factual material and acquir- 
ing every available local publication relating 
to the war. All of this material is being 
fully indexed as rapidly as possible. 
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Libraries and Their Uncle Sam 


By Helen T. Steinbarger * 


ig was just one year ago that the Wartime 

Commission of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation expressed ee for the work 
of libraries in establishing war information 
centers and recommended the continuation 
and expansion of these services. It also urged 
all libraries to “(1) provide generously 
the books and other materials which will 
contribute to the people’s understanding of 
the issues and (2) get for such materials the 
widest possible reading,” and said, ‘Thus 
the library can make a significant contribu- 
tion to informed and independent thinking 
which is essential both to the war effort and 
to the maintenance of a democracy.” 

It is undoubtedly true that much of the 
valuable material forming the basis of these 
wartime collections was obtained from gov- 
ernment departments, and as a librarian ex- 
amines the material already in use and that 
being received currently, the conviction is 
reached that Uncle Sam is doing his utmost 
to help librarians in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Wartime Commission. 

Uncle Sam has other ways of cooperating 
with libraries than the publication of docu- 
ments, and, as librarians with creative im- 
aginations and ingenuity can profit by the 
utilization of such services, a review of what 
has been done by a number of government 
agencies is in order. 


Office of Education 


A good place to start is in the Library 
Service Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Under the leadership of Ralph M. 
Dunbar, this agency, which has functioned 
as a strong unit before the war, has, since 
the entrance of this country into the great 
struggle to keep democracy alive, rendered 
many helpful services. 

Statistics were furnished to the War Pro- 
duction Board regarding the need for books, 
paper, supplies, and equipment as well as 
information about the possibility of substi- 
tutes for those library supplies which involve 
critical material. For further details of this 
project see the article, “Essential Library 





* Consultant in Adult Education, The Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Supplies,””"* in the September 1943 Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 

For the National Resources Planning 
Board, official advice from the national 
standpoint on the postwar library standards 
developed by the A.L.A. was furnished and 
an extensive memorandum was prepared for 
the consultant of the National Labor Re- 
sources Board who handled the problems. 

As a result of the many inquiries concern- 
ing the performance of essential activities, 
the Library Service Division prepared a brief 
in support of libraries as educational insti- 
tutions which was presented to the War 
Manpower Commission. The decision was 
negative, although it was conceded that li- 
brarians were playing an important role in 
the present crisis. 

Many inquiries came to this agency for in- 
formation concerning grants under the Lan- 
ham Act in order to carry on or to extend 
library programs. A great deal of data was 
collected, and concentrated effort was di- 
rected towards the inclusion of libraries in 
these benefits, but a negative decision was 
rendered by the'Program and Project Review 
Board of the Federal Works Agency. 

Alone and with the A.L.A. much time 
was given to working with the Office of 
Price Administration, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and the War Production 
Board to solve the problems of. priorities, 
tires, gasoline, and other supplies for libra- 
ries. Some relief was obtained in that libra- 
ries were given a rating of AA 5 instead of 
the former A 10. 

In order to meet the demand from schools 
and libraries for prompt notices about new 
war-related publications in addition to those 
issued by the Office of Education, the divi- 
sion prepared an annotated list of such ma- 
terial for each issue of Education for Vic- 
tory. Entries numbering 278, from 65 gov- 
ernment departments were selected from 600 
examined. Each month in the same publica- 
tion is to be found the section “Libraries 
and the War’ which reports significant work 
done by libraries all over the United States. 

With the aid of a grant made in 1942 by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 150 exhibits covering the 
Latin-American Republics were prepared. 
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These consist of books, pamphlets, maps, 
panels of photographs, phonograph records, 
and examples of handicraft. Since that time 
10 new exhibits devoted to the arts and 
crafts have been arranged. During the period 
February 1942 to June 1943, 2,014 institu- 
tions have shown the exhibits; 623,794 per- 
sons have used, not just looked at, them, 
and there are still many requests unfilled. 

Not the least important of the work done 
by this office is done in cooperation with the 
Library Program Division of the OWI. Each 
keeps the other informed about develop- 
ments affecting libraries. Two particularly 
important cooperative projects are concerned 
with the essential disttibution of government 
documents, and the development of a com- 
prehensive mailing list of libraries broken 
down in categories of available facilities and 
types of service rendered. 


OWI Library Program Division 


A review of the work of the Library Pro- 
gram Division of the OWI should be con- 
sidered next. It is set up primarily as a liai- 
son between the library world and the gov- 
ernment as far as war information is con- 
cerned. It is designated to serve libraries in 
their war information activities in many of 
the same ways that the Library Service Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education is designed 
to serve on a permanent basis. 

Paul Howard, chief of this division, ex- 
presses the purposes as follows: 

1. To represent library needs related to war in- 
formation before the various units of the OWI. 


2. To represent the needs of the war informa- 
tion program of the government before libraries 
or library associations. 


3. To correlate information activities of vari- 
ous governmental agencies and exploit those ap- 
propriate for library use. 


How will this be accomplished? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Howard, six steps are to be taken: 


1. Publication of a Library War Guide which 
will serve as a medium of communication with 
libraries informing them of OWI programs in 
progress and in prospect, of OWI services avail- 
able to libraries, of pertinent activities, through 
other media, and of possibilities of community 
cooperation in the war effort. 


2. Concentration upon those programs which 
can be most effectively presented through libraries. 


3. Selection of documentary materials of value 
to library war programs and the adequate distri- 
bution of these materials to libraries in time to 
be of service. 
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4. Provision for definite distribution of graphit 
materials to libraries timed to coincide with OWI 
campaigns. 

5. Stimulation of library cooperation with such 
agencies as Council on Books in Wartime. 


6. Development of special programs specifically 
fitted to library needs and facilities. 


A number of activities are performed by 
the Division which ‘are more or less closely 
related to the foregoing. One is the ‘‘prepa- 
ration of a library portion of a Document 
Distribution Manual to be recommended for 
use by Government publishing and distrib- 
uting units for information on the types of 
publications that should be sent to certain 
types of outlets (largely institutional) to in- 
sure minimum community coverage for gov- 
ernment messages. The Manual includes 
classified library mailing lists being prepared 
by the section and the Subcommittee on 
Essential Distribution—” which is ‘‘estab- 
lished to advise the Inter-Agency Publica- 
tions Committee.” Mr. Howard is secretary 
of this subcommittee. Another joint project 
is working with the A.L.A. on methods of 
improving the sale and listing of government 
publications to facilitate local selection and 
purchase. Still another is advising on the 
preparation of restricted publications for 
postwar distribution to research institutions. 

The Library Service Program Division co- 
operates closely with the OCD in promoting 
official participation of libraries in local war 
information organization and programs. 

In the matter of distribution the section 
has prepared and had set up in the OWI 
mailing unit in Chicago six coded mailing 
lists covering all types and sizes of libraries 
and associations. In addition, it is complet- 
ing the compilation of a single list of special 
libraries. 

To promote the use and sale of govern- 
ment documents two projects are recorded: 
first, an experimental distribution study in 
which publications were sent to the public 
libraries of Evanston, Cleveland, Muncie, 
and Gary. So far, complete reports on re- 
sults have not been returned. The other will 
be the ‘‘sale of coupons and popular docu- 
ments.” This ties in with the work of the 
Subcommittee on Essential Publishing and 
Distribution. The Public Printer agreed to 
print a special type of order blank to be used 
by libraries and local institutions to assist 
citizens in purchasing Government publica- 
tions from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments.’ 
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It would seem from the outline of what 
these two library units are doing to solve 
library problems and to extend their useful- 
ness that there is no need to be particularly 
concerned with the cooperation of other 
agencies, whether “‘old line” or emergency. 


Library of Congress 


However, a visit to the Office of Informa- 
tion of the Library of Congress pointed the 
way to knowledge of the services of particu- 
lar interest to other libraries being rendered 
by this national institution. 

The union list of foreign periodicals im- 
mediately challenged attention. The follow- 
ing statement made by Robert C. Gooch, 
Superintendent of the Reading Room, will 
explain just why: 

The ordinary channels and agencies involved in 
the transport of foreign periodicals have been dis- 
rupted by the war and a wealth of scientific and 
technological information contained in foreign 
serial publications has not been widely available. 
It was apparent, of course, that a considerable 
body of foreign serial publications was coming 
into the country through diverse channels but that 
it was not being recorded in any comprehensive 
union list. At the direction of the Library Ad- 
ministration the Reading Room has undertaken 
the compilation of the check list of certain peri- 
odicals, a union list of the serial holdings, 3000 
in number, United States and Canadian libraries 
of the scientific and technological publications of 


continental Europe and the warring nations of 
Asia. 


The value of this tool to other libraries is 
great. If, for instance, an industrial com- 
pany sends a representative to a local library 
to gather information on a rare chemical and 
no articles are available from the usual 
sources, a letter to this department of L. C. 
will immediately bring a reply with the name 
of the periodical, and the library where it 
is to be found. The period covered is from 
1939 to date. Forty-six countries are cov- 
ered, by a master alphabetical file and a sub- 
ject file broken down into 19 principal sub- 
jects. By Christmas time this checklist will 
probably be complete and holdings will be 
reported recurrently by the libraries. 

By a special appropriation available July 
first, work has been started on checking the 
union catalogs of Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land with that of the Library of Congress. 
The value of this incorporation of titles to 
libraries in wartime is self-evident. 

It should be scarcely necessary to call the 
attention of librarians to the Photoduplica- 
tion Service available whereby photographs 
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or photostats or microfilms of anything in 
the library are available at cost. Further in- 
formation is available from the Photodupli- 
cation Service. 

All librarians should keep in mind the 
“Talking Books” for the adult blind pro- 
vided by the Library of Congress. It may be 
that there will be many of our armed forces 
returning sightless and 25,000 of these talk- 
ing-book machines and 823 titles of talking 
books are now available for their pleasure. 
Talking books in Portuguese have been pre- 
sented to the Government of Brazil for use 
by the Brazilian blind. 


This library also has for sale, obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents in 
Washington, Official Publications of Present- 
Day Germany. According to a press release, 
this document “presents for the first time in 
official Nazi terms the structure of the Nazi 
government, of the Nazi party, and of the 
official and semi-official instruments by which 
the Nazi rule controls every aspect of life 
in Germany and in the conquered countries. 

. Its publication by the Library of Con- 
gress indicates, as Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress, puts it, that the 
libraries of the free world, of the countries 
where freedom of publication still survives, 
are also ‘arsenals of democracy.’ ” 

It is impossible to mention in detail all 
that is being done at our national library, 
but mention must be made of the joint proj- 
ect of the Library of Congress and the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries. The present 
committee of five, created two years ago, has 
arranged the publication of the Library of 
Congress catalog in book form by means of 
the lithoprint process. It will consist of 160 
large volumes of approximately 640 pages 
each. This will make it possible for more 
libraries to have the use of the Library of 
Congress catalog without the large invest- 
ment for filing equipment. 


War Finance 


A visit to the office of Daniel Melcher, 
Education Section, War Finance Division of 
the U. S. Treasury Department, will stir the 
imagination. Here will be found music, pa- 
triotic songs, plays, radio scripts, posters, and 
pamphlets, all of which can be used by li- 
brarians to advantage in arousing interest in 
the purchase of war stamps and bonds by 
children. Two publications are called to the 
attention of librarians, Schools at War, A 
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War Saving News Bulletin for Teachers, 
which consists of twenty pages of text plus 
three poster inserts, and Schools at War, 
Handbook for School Administrators. Libra- 
rians or teachers may obtain copies of these 
publications by writing to the Superintendent 
of Schools or to their State War Finance 
Committee. 

The Home Front Journal, a monthly pub- 
lication edited by the Women’s Section of 
the War Finance Division, is published as a 
contribution of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
There is much of interest to women in this 
publication particularly related to their meth- 
ods in selling bonds. It can be used to ad- 
vantage by public librarians in their work 
with women’s groups. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Mention has been made previously of the 
generous grant made by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs to the Library Serv- 
ice Division of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, the coordinator, has 
expressed his appreciation of what libraries 
have done “‘to further mutual understanding 
among the American republics.” His office 
cooperates in offering its complete resources 
_ to librarians in acquainting their readers with 
the importance of the 21 American republics 
in world affairs at the present time and in 
the future. Mr. Rockefeller challenges li- 
brary cooperation in his statement, “We rely 
on the libraries of this country as one of the 
great channels of information necessary to 
understanding and to intelligent participa- 
tion by our citizens.” 


Bureau of the Census 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, has published a pamphlet, L- 
braries W hich Maintain Files of Census Pub- 
lications, which will be found of use to libra- 
rians in their work with their communities. 
It is available -from the Superintendent of 
Documents. It indicates by the letter D those 
libraries which are depository libraries. The 
libraries not marked with D have been sent 
summaries of national and state information 
covering such subjects as population, hous- 
ing, agriculture, business, manufactures, and 
mineral industries. A little imagination will 
make these reports useful immediately. 
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Department of Agriculture 


Attention should be called to the Office 
of Information of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. This office handles all matters con- 
nected with the publication activities of the 
department, whether technical or popular in 
type. Here will be found the results of re- 
search, and here help is given in making in- 
formation available to those who can use the 
facts, whether farmers or homemakers. The 
popular publications are usually available 
from the county agent but if not, may be 
secured from this office. 

Through its Motion Picture Service, it 
produces and distributes motion pictures de- 
signed to interpret, to farm people primarily, 
the war problems and programs for agricul- 
ture and to guide and instruct them in the 
production and disposition of the food, fiber, 
and oil crops required in order to enable 
them better to assist in the prosecution of 
the war. 

Close cooperation between the Office of 
Information, the press, and radio stations in- 
sures the wide dissemination of information 
concerning the food production programs as 
they relate to the war needs, as well as other 
programs of vital interest to farmers. The 
national radio networks and more than 500 
radio stations daily donate broadcasting time 
to the department for this purpose. Surely 
libraries can capitalize on these programs. 

Not all agencies of the government have 
been mentioned for that would require a 
second government manual, but it is hoped 
that even those to whom much of the infor- 
mation given in the foregoing is well known 
will find some fact which will emphasize 
how Uncle Sam is cooperating with libraries. 
Surely if librarians will utilize what is avail- 
able from the government, they will by so 
much reduce the pressure on their book 
funds. And by the judicious display of the 
material after a simple processing operation 
they will, by the same token, reduce pressure 
on their staffs. 

It is urged that librarians will so publicize 
this material that the citizens of their com- 
munities will come to them for information 
instead of writing to the agencies for infor- 
mation about ‘Europe Today” or even what 
are the capital cities of the countries at war? 
Uncle Sam’s time is valuable—let all libra- 
rians help to conserve it. 
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“This Is Our War” 





By Margery Doud * 


J | ‘HE philosophy underlying the display of 
war books and pamphlets in the read- 
ers’ advisory service is the philosophy in- 
herent in the words of Marquis Childs: 
This is your war—and mine. Let no one be 
deceived. “They” cannot wage it, while “we” 
cling to the privileges and prerogatives of nor- 
mal life. Wars were once fought by generals 
and their small professional armies but that was 
a long time ago. Total war calls for a share at 
least of the effort of every individual. 


If this is true, a part of that effort should 
certainly be engaged in the reading of books 
that will help to clarify the meaning of this 
war and the goals for which free men are 
fighting. We believe that it is the public 
library's primary obligation to stimulate that 
reading. 

When defense pamphlets began to snow 
us under we were actually in the war, we 
had to find a way of displaying them as 
dramatically as possible. They were sent 
from the catalog room to all adult depart- 
ments and branches, where they were empha- 
sized in various ways. In the readers’ advis- 
ory service, located in the large main hall of 
the central library, there is little shelving 


* Chief, Readers’ Advisory Service, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Library. 








space, but even so, no pamphlet is at its best 
until you meet it face to face. 

In the early days of the central build- 
ing, 20 large bulletin boards were made of 
beaver-board framed in wood, the whole 
painted light gray to blend with marble 
walls. For years these were used for exhibits 
in the main hall, but when a need for more 
space for war material developed, a number 
were lent to branches and departments at 
central. Our department has two boards 
equipped on one side with shallow shelves, 
three inches wide, to hold both pamphlets 
and books. The work done by the library’s 
maintenance man, half craftsman, half artist. 
The shelves, with a lip to serve as safety 
belt, were made from quarter-inch batting, 
attached at each end to nicely shaped wooden 
brackets screwed to the wooden frames. 

One board was used for defense material, 
the other for books and pamphlets on the 
Americas, hemisphere defense of another 
kind. Placed three feet out from the wall, 
the reverse sides of the boards are used for 
maps and posters. 

As defense material became. more widely 
distributed to individuals by the OCD, the 
use of it in the library diminished and the 





To CLARIFY MEANING AND GOALS OF WAR 
Pamphlets and Periodicals Are Timely and Helpful 
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“THis Is OuR War: 


“defense” board grew into ‘War and Peace.” 
Captions are made with one-inch red gummed 
letters on white poster paper, with a strip of 
red paper above and blue below. The Pan 
American Union series are effective on top 
shelves, while many colored pamphlets lend 
interest. Box lids covered with red buckram 
by the binding department stand on the 
shelves to hold mimeographed lists. (Note 
center of third shelf under “War and 
Peace.”’) 

From the beginning—Stowe’s No Other 
Road to Freedom, Shiret’s Berlin Diary— 
war books were displayed together. As the 
collection expanded, an entire table was de- 
voted to them. The poster, BOOKS CANNOT 
BE KILLED BY FIRE, mounted on stiff card- 
board bound in black, balances the “Impera- 
tive” poster. The A.L.A. slogan: “THIS Is 
OUR WAR: LET’S READ ABOUT IT,” pasted on 
dark blue paper and mounted on a framed 
bulletin board, stands in the center, directly 
behind an oak bookrack. At right and left 
of rack are mimeographed lists: THIS Is OUR 
WAR: LET'S READ ABOUT IT and POSTWAR 
PLANNING. Books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets change as various titles circulate, but 
on the table and the standing rack we try to 
keep all war books prominently displayed. 
Book jackets are used as long as possible 
and we hope that some day publishers will 
make permanent covers as attractive as paper 
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Let’s READ ABouT IT” 
Timely Books are Always Right at Hand 


ones. Scribner has done so recently with 
Tomlinson’s Other Americans. In the back- 
ground, Public Affairs Pamphlets are shown, 
in an oak case made to fit them. 

A small table, not in the picture, holds 
lists for free distribution, mimeographed 
lists compiled in the department, and printed 
lists from other sources. We are especially 
grateful to the New York Public Library 
and the Council on Books in Wartime for 
their invaluable compilations. 

The accompanying photographs show, not 
special exhibits, but permanent displays. 
From time to time, special exhibits in the 
main hall link up closely with our depart- 
ment. For instance, last April, during the 
Institute on Inter-American Affairs, jointly 
sponsored by Washington University and 
St. Louis University under the auspices of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, in Washington, the main 
hall was chosen for the Institute’s official ex- 
hibit, assembled by our department and con- 
tinued after the Institute. Large war posters 
from Canada, the United States, and the 
Latin American countries, mounted on card- 
board and placed in the embrasures of the 
tall arched windows, formed a continuous 
frieze of color, and, with table and case dis- 
plays transformed the beautiful oval hall, 
for two months, into a Pan American center. 
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eee By Rhoda M. Lee * 
ea. RRING . .'. The alarm clock Do soldiers really have dried mashed 


at my bedside peals forth its never-too-wel- 
come news. Another day. Not just another 
day, though. Today's the day I’m to substi- 
tute down at the Children’s Library. One of 
the librarians is sick, Before my marriage, I 
was a junior assistant there. Oh, yes, they're 
awfully busy now. At first, right after Pearl 
Harbor, I mean, I didn’t think librarians 
were very essential. I confess I thought 
(way back in my imactive mind) perhaps 
they should be welding or “Rosie the rivet- 
ing.” Checking in and out books, shelving 
books, cataloging books, and mending books 
doesn’t sound very war-workish, does it? 
Let me enlighten you—All the mommas are 
at war plants all day and they caution their 
youngsters, ‘“Go straight to the library after 
school is out and wait for me. I'll pick you 
up shortly after the five o'clock whistle. 
‘Bye, now. Be good.”—And off to rivet 
they go. 

So come 3:45—and what gives? You're 
right. Talk about commandos, storm troop- 
ers, what have you! Those children whoop 
in loudly whispering, “Shh, you ain’t spose 
to make any noise in the liberry.’’ That is a 
heedless warning. All of them are talking 
at once. They im- 
mediately troop to the 
desk and Miss Sawyer 
(my co-riveter) and 
myself set to with a 
will. We're fresh yet. 
Our work, up to 3:30, 
is interesting, digni- 
fied, ladylike, and 
necessary. We've even 
contemplated a movie for the evening. Alas, 
how blind we are. 

The questions we are asked! It used to 





How long is the press River ? 
What is the capital of Nebraska? 
Do fish breathe ? 
What are eggshells made of ? 
Simple, easy to answer, straight to the 
right reference book questions. 
Note the difference: 
What color are Hitler’s eyes? 


* Former staff member, Green Bay, Wisconsin, Public 
Library; at present, part-time hospital library volunteer. 
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While Ma Rivets 








potatoes ? 

Do commandos wear uniforms? 

Is it true that soldiers eat out of their 
helmets ? 

Try and find those answers. And don’t 
for one minute think it’s possible to say, 
“Oh, yes, soldiers do eat out of their helmets 
when on the field of battle.’’ 

“How do you know?” 

“I read it in the paper last Sunday.” 

“Lemme see it.” 


See what I mean? They want proof posi- 
tive, and in black and white. No one’s say- 
so will do. These answers must be found in 
up-to-the-minute pamphlets and clippings. 

By the time Miss Sawyer or 
and myself answer about 
75 questions and try to iL 
settle several arguments 
(my ma does more weld- 
ing than your ma, so 
there), we are weary. 
Yes, friend, weary. I ad- 
mit that when 5:30 rolls 
around and most of the young ones are 
called for, we breathe a sigh. 

But work’s not over yet. Circulation, 
shelving, and general picking-up must be 
done by 6:00. We scurry around, not saying 
much. We speed up the few stragglers still 
looking through the “‘stethoscope’’ and try- 
ing to find a good book. We wash our really 
dirty hands, and wonder if we should see 
that movie after all. ‘‘Let’s eat first, and see 
how we feel,” says Miss Sawyer. This agrees 
with me, as I am one of those souls who 
enjoy eating. 

Over our coffee (now that it’s not ra- 
tioned, we may have two cups), we decide 
the movie might be just what we need. We 
go—we do enjoy it, and feel almost re- 
freshed. A good night’s rest, we decide, and 
we'll be fit as a fiddle again. 

RRRRING . . . the alarm clock at my 
bedside peals forth, etc. I’m fresh again. I 
realize now. Librarians are war working. 
They are helping Rosie the Riveter, so she 
can help the man behind the gun! 





ow 
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Clip It 


By Sarah Alison Maxwell * 


PRIORITIES go to the newspapers as aid 

number one in keeping abreast of these 
fast-moving times. More than ever, with 
history on the wing, are there items in the 
papers worth keeping—be it a wartime 
recipe or a constructive thought for the 
postwar world. 

At last it is being recognized that no 
source material is so valuable as. the back 
files of newspapers. Therefore the indexing 
of local newspapers is important to the 
collection if it is to be of service to the 
future historian. But for quick handy ref- 
erence nothing is so convenient as the 
clipping file. 

The Department of Southern History and 
Literature of the Birmingham Public Library 
not only indexes the local newspapers but 
maintains a wide-scale clipping collection, 
approximately five hundred clippings being 
added each month. In addition to Birming- 
ham and Alabama papers, the Sunday edi- 
tions of outstanding newspapers throughout 
the South are clipped. 

Local newspapers are clipped extensively. 
There’s no dearth of material about the local 
heroes of World War II, exploits, citations, 
and casualties, as all mention of them is 
cut out and saved—a complete record of 
“The Fighting South” as regards this sec- 
tion. Likewise important accomplishments 
of civilians, activities on the home front, 
and war industries have a primary place in 
the collection. In fact just about everything 
of interest to the community is clipped— 
political events, club mews, accounts of 
sensational crimes and trials, material regard- 
ing Negroes, memoirs of oldtimers, obitu- 
aries, outstanding theatrical and musical per- 
formances, and reviews of books with a 
Southern background. 


Practical Hints 


Of course there is a better way of main- 
taining a clipping file than just cutting out 
and filing items without any rule of thumb. 
So here are some tips about the mechanics 
of preserving clippings as pratticed in the 
Birmingham Public Library. 





* Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library. 
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Actually the cutting out of the clippings 
is an art. With a little practice it is as 
easy to cut a smooth straight edge as a 
ragged one. Aside from marring appear- 
ances, uneven edges are more likely to get 
caught on something, with the result that 
the clipping becomes torn. For the same 
reason, right angles are taboo in clipping 
files. Now suppose the clipping, which 
has a headline covering’ three columns, 
consists of one column at the left of reading 
matter fairly long, and the other two of 
the same length, but short. Instead of 
cutting straight across from the bottom of 
the third column, guide your scissors slant- 
ingly to a point far down on the first 
column. Thus the right angle is avoided 
and instead there is a triangle of extraneous 
matter. This must be blocked out so as 
not to confuse the reader. For this make 
pencil strokes downward and then across. 

While some use the slanting edge on 
both sides of the clipping, others prefer 
it only on the right. Therefore when the 
long column of reading matter comes at 
the right and the short at the left, instead 
of slanting it off, a rectangular block of 
foreign matter is left on the clipping. The 
advantage of this is a straight left side to 
fit evenly into the bottom of the folder; 
the disadvantage lies in making the folder 
more bulky, because of the additional ex- 
traneous matter which has not been slanted 
off. 

Clippings should be filed, according to 
shape or size, with the headlines either 
straight up and down at the left of the 
folder or across parallel with it, so as to 
be seen at a glance when the folder is 
opened. 

As the item to be clipped may skip 
around all over the paper, it sometimes is 
a problem which calls for ingenuity to 
gather up the bits and get them pasted 
together in a complete handy ensemble. 
For mending torn newspaper clippings, bits 
cut from the same newspaper are used, as 
like materials make for a better mending 
job. Strips from the margin of the paper 
also will serve as reinforcement when past- 
ing together columns of reading matter. 
A word about paste—it will keep just the 
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right consistency without the use of water 
if frequently it has a good stirring up. 
And, as with the proverbial stitch in time, 
mending a tear when it is small will save 
a worse one. 


Labels 


Important as are the physical aspects of 
the clipping, the matter of primary con- 
cern, of course, is to label it with source 
and date. Otherwise its value is question- 
able. For instance, a clipping from the 
New York Times, October 15, 1943, is 
labeled thus: NYT 10-15-43. Usually there 
can be found a bit of space on the front 
of the clipping for this. Otherwise a strip 
from the margin of the paper is pasted on 
the top of clipping, or the information can 
be put on the back and given prominence 
by drawing a circle around it. Essential 
also is the subject under which the clipping 
is filed. This too, like source and date, 
must be written on the clipping unless, as 
sometimes happens, the word or words of 
the subject is included in the headline or 


sub-heading of the clipping. Then all that 
is needed is to encircle with pencil the word 
or phrase used as heading. 

In the clipping file manila folders are 
needed for the broad subjects, but one 
folder will do multiple duty, because in 
general the main topic will allow of divi- 
sion, and the inside folders for these sub- 
topics can be made of ordinary wrapping 
paper. As a paper conservation project, 
the Birmingham Public Library uses a 
system of inside folders made from the 
envelopes or wrapping paper in which 
magazines are received in the mail. The 
inside homemade folders must be smaller 
than the manila folder and also have tabs. 
These should be staggered so that the tabs 
are plainly visible but not directly behind 
each other. 

So as not to become unwieldy and out of 
date, the clipping file is weeded out occa- 
sionally. As this is a busy work job and 
not done at any set time, each folder is 
marked on the outside with the last date— 
month and year—that the deadwood was 
cleared away. 
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War and the Library 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By Beatrice B, Rakestraw * 


[N compiling this selective bibliography an 
effort has been made to include all im- 
portant material relevant to the war effort 
which has appeared in state and general pro- 
fessional library publications through Sep- 
tember 1943. A more comprehensive bibli- 
ography for material published prior to Jan- 
uary 1943 will be found in the forthcoming 
1940-1942 cumulation of Library Literature. 
The present list supplements the references 
given in that volume under the heading 
“War and the Library’’ and includes such 
entries as seem significant enough for repeti- 
tion. The form of entry has been kept con- 
sistent with that of Library Literature and 
the same abbreviations for periodicals have 
been used. These abbreviations include: 


ALA Bul—ALA Bulletin. The American Li- 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Am Archivist—American Archivist. Society of 
American Archivists, 450 Ahnaip Street, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Bul NHPL—Bualletin of the New Hampshire 
Public Libraries. New Hampshire Public Li- 
brary Commission, 20 Park Street, Concord. 

Bul NYPL—Baulletin of the New York Public 
Library. Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, N.Y. 

Calif Lib Assn Bul—The Bulletin. California 
Library Association, Chairman, Publications 
Committee, P.O. Box 963, Sacramento. 

Cath Lib World—Catholic Library World. Uni- 
versity of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
College & Research Lib—College and Research 
Libraries. American Library Association, 520 

N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Colo Lib Assn Bul—Colorado Library Association 
Bulletin. University of Denver, Denver. 

Conn Lib Assn Bul—Connecticut Library Asso- 
— Bulletin. Silas Bronson Library, Water- 
ury. 

DC Lib—D.C. Libraries. Army Industrial Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 

Dartmouth College Lib Bul—Darmouth College 
Library Bulletin. The Library, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

Georgia Lib News Bul—Georgia Libraries News 
Bulletin. State Library Commission, Atlanta. 

Ill Lib—Illinois Libraries. Wllinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Iowa Lib Q—lowa Library Quarterly. 
Traveling Library, Des Moines. 
Kansas Lib Bul—Kamnsas Library Bulletin. Kan- 
sas Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka. 
La Lib Assn Bul—Lowisiana Library Association 
Bulletin. The Association, New Orleans. 


* Editor, Essay and General Literature Index, The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


Iowa State 


NOVEMBER 1943 


Lib J—Library Journal. R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 W. 45th Street, New York. 

Lib News Bul—Library News Bulletin. 
ington State Library, Olympia. 

Lib Occ—Library Occurrent. Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. 

MLA Q—Missouri Library Association Quarterly. 
The Association, Officer of Publication, Ridgley 
Library, Washington University, St Louis. 

Maine Lib Assn Bul—Bulletin of the Maine 
Library Association, McArthur Library, Bidde- 
ford. 

Mass Lib Assn Bul—Massachusetts Library As- 
sociation Bulletin. The Association, Treasurer, 
Thomas Crance Public Library, Quincy. 

Mich Libn—Michigan Librarian. The editor, 
Senior High School Library, Royal Oak. 
Minn Lib—Minnesota Libraries. Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, Library Division, St 

Paul. 

More Bks—More Books. 
Library, Boston. 

NJ Lib Bul—New Jersey Library Bulletin. New 
Jersey Public Library Commission, Trenton. 
N Mex Lib Bul—New Mexico Library Bulletin. 
New Mexico State Library Extension Service, 

Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 

News Notes—News Notes. The Texas Library 
Association, The editor, University of Texas 
Library, Austin. 

Ont Lib R—Ontario Library Review. 
Department of Education, Public 
Branch, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

PLC Bul—P.L.C. Bulletin. Progressive Libra- 
rians Council, So. Chicago Public Library, 9055 
S. Houston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pac Bind Talk—Pacific Bindery Talk, 770 E. 
ig 5 Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 

Pac NW Lib Assn Q—Pacific Northwest Library 
Association Quarterly. University of Washing- 
ton Library, Seattle, Washington. 

Penn Lib & Mus Notes—Pennsylvania Library 
and Museum Notes. Department of Public 
wna State Library and Museum, Harris- 
urg. 

Pub Wkly—Publishers’ Weekly. R. R. Bowker 
Co, 62 W. 45th Street, New York. 

SD Lib Bul—South Dakota Library Bulletin. 
South Dakota Free Library Commission, Pierre. 

Sch Lib Assn Calif Bul—Bulletin. School Li- 
brary Association of California, K. Leithold, 
editor, C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, 
3066. Freeport Boulevard, Sacramenta. 

Sp Lib—Special Libraries. Special Libraries As- 
sociation, 31 E. Tenth Street, New York. 
Vt Bul—Bulletin of the Free Public Library 
Commission and State Library, Montpelier. 
Wilson Lib Bul—Wéilson Library Bulletin. The 
H. W. Wilson Co, 950 University Avenue, 

New York 52. 

Wis Lib Bul-—Wisconsin Library Bulletin. Wis- 

consin Free Library Commission, Madison. 


Wash- 


The Boston Public 


Ontario 
Libraries 
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General 


American library association. Libraries and the 
war; a national platform. ALA Bul 36:4-5 Ja 
‘42. Also appeared in Georgia Lib News Bul 
2:3 Ap ‘42; Lib J 67:72 Ja 15 ‘42; Minn Lib 
13:264-5 Mr "42 

American library association. Libraries and the 
war—a statement of library policy. ALA Bul 
36:3-4 Ja ‘42. Also appeared in Conn Lib 
Assn Bul 9:5 My °42; Georgia Lib News Bul 
2:1-2 Ap '42; Iowa Lib Q 14:72-3 Ja-F-Mr 
'42; Kansas Lib Bul 11:5-6 Mr °42; Lib J 67: 
72-3 Ja 15; 219 Mr 1 °42; Mass Lib Assn 
Bul 32:12 Ja '42; Mod Libn 12:177-8 Ap-Je 
‘42; SD Lib Bul 28:6-7 Ja 42; Wilson Lib 
Bul 16:469 F °42; excerpts Ill Lib 24:116 Je 
42; Lib News Bul 10:8 Ja '42 


American library association. Board on salaries, 
staff, and tenure. Personnel principles in a 
war period. ALA Bul 36:320-2 My ‘42 

Principles and procedures recommended to meet the 
war emergency. 

American library association. 
formation and advisory services. 
affect library mobile equipment. 
and the war, no 6) 1942 A.L.A. 


Brown, C. H. Contribution of books to a new 
world. ALA Bul 36:456-9 Jl ’42. Also ap- 
peared in Lib J 67:597-9 Jl "42 

The presidential address at the 1942 A.L.A. confer- 
ence. 

Brown, C. H. Education for freedom and 
permanent security. Lib J 67:55-6 Ja 15 ‘42. 
Also appeared in College & Research Lib 3: 
99-100 Mr °42 (with title Librarians and the 
war); SD Lib Bul 28:29-30 Ap '42 

This paper read at the 1941 A.L.A. midwinter con- 
ference, states that all librarians must work together 
for victory and permanent security. 

Brown, C. H. First things first; librarians’ 
wartime opportunity and paramount duty. Lib 
J 67:931-3 N 1 °42. Also appeared in Iowa 
Lib Q 14:118-20 O-N-D '42 

An address given at a meeting of the Nebraska Li- 
brary Association, October 2, 1942. 

Brown, ©. H. Librarians interested in national 

defense. Lib J 66:1026 D 1 '41 
Excerpts from Libraries and National Defense, Cir- 
cular no 1, issued by the A.L.A. 

Chancellor, J. M. For a free and enlightened 
people. ALA Bul 35:197-204 Ap; 282-9 My 
"41 


Department of in- 
War rulings 
(Libraries 


This article lists briefly the fifteen points covered in 
H. S. Dimock’s memorandum approved by the Adult 
Education Council of Chicago, entitled The Role of 
Adult Education in the Present Emergency. 
Conant, H. J. “The library's responsibility.’’ 
Vt Bul 38:2-3 Je '42 
A discussion of the ways in which the library can 
influence public opinion and impart information about 
the war. 
Cory, M. Declaration of interdependence. 
Sp Lib 34:78-80 Mr '43 
Emphasizes the necessity for all libraries to work 
together as informational agencies. 
Cory, J. M. How libraries can help in wartime. 
Mass Lib Assn Bul 33:13 Ap °43 
An address delivered before the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association. 
Cory, J. M. Our contribution to victory. III 
Lib 25:5-8 Ja '43 
A paper read at the 1942 conference of the Illinois 
Library Association. 
Cory, J. M. What are we fighting for? 
Libn 8:3-6 Ja '43 


Mich 
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Council on books in wartime. Freedom and the 
library. Kansas Lib Bul 12:3-6 Je '43 

Craven, A. Major problems in planning post- 
war America. ALA Bul 37:154-5 My °43 

Culver, E. M. and Milam, C. H. National. de- 
fense activities and the A.L.A. ALA Bul 35: 
57-63 F ‘41. Also appeared in Ont Lib R 
25:139-43 My ‘41 (with title The American 
library association and national defense) 
_ An informal report by the President and the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Current library activity in defense areas. 
Bul 35:359-65 Je '41 

These reports from various states on the effect of 

defense activities on public and state libraries are com- 
piled from correspondence received at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 


Ellsworth, R. E. Colorado libraries in the de- 
fense effort. Colo Lib Assn Bul nol5:8 
Summer *42 


ALA 


Esterquest, R. T. War attitudes and activities 
of American libraries, 1914-18. 
Bul 15:621-36 Ap ‘41 

A summarization of the author's thesis War Litera- 
ture and Libraries; the Role of the American Library 
2 Promoting Interest in and Support of the European 

ar. 


Wilson Lib 


Executive board committee confers with govern- 
ment officials. ALA Bul 34:609-15 O ‘40 
A representative group of librarians, functioning as 
an informal Executive Board committee met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to discuss the library implications of the 
national emergency. 


Ferguson, K. D. Library's place in America’s 
defense program. Calif Lib Assn Bul 2:175-7 
Mr ‘41 

Part of a talk presented at the Portola, California, 
District meeting in February, 1941. 


Foley, M. J. 
in a time of war. 
My '42 

This article discusses various ways in which custo- 
dians of valuable materials should cooperate with the 
national Committee on the Conservation of Cultural 
Resources and with civilian defense authorities in safe- 
guarding cultural, historic, and scientific collections. 


Hibben, S. G. Do’s and don’t’s for black-outs and 
dim-outs; abridged. Sp Lib 33:372-3 D °42 
An address by the Director of Sepiied Lighting, 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New qessey. 
before the New Jersey chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association, November 4, 1942. 


Hostetter, A. M. Shortage of librarians. ALA 
Bul 36:384-6 Je ‘42; summary Mass Lib Assn 
Bul 32:35 Je ‘42 (with title Shortage of li- 
brarians in war time) 

A discussion of the influence of the war on library 
positions. 


Hurley, R. J. Catholic library service in the 
emergency. Cath Lib World 13:12-16 O ‘41 
This article discusses the methods used to insure a 
supply of approved reading matter for Catholic civil- 
ians as well as for those in the services. 


Jackman, Mrs T. C. On to victory with Cali- 
fornia libraries. Calif Lib Assn Bul 3:200-3 
Je '42 

A report of activities in city and county libraries, 
college and school libraries, and special libraries. 


Jackman, Mrs T. C. Southern California plans 
a defense information bureau. Sp Lib 32:164 
My-Je ‘41 

Plans have been made to establish a central bureau 
“for the exchange of information among libraries of 
this area and to serve as a medium of information for 
those engaged in the eee program, . . The 
University of Southern California has offered to estab- 
lish such a bureau provided a grant can be obtained 
to finance the project.’’ 


Preservation of cultural resources 
Maine Lib Assn Bul 3:9-10 
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Jackman, Mrs T. C. Southern California libraries 
plan for defense. Pac Bind Talk 13:107-10 Mr 
"41 
A report cf a meeting of thirty-three California li- 
brarians in Los Angeles. 
MacLeish, A. Books in the war. ALA Bul 36: 
306 Ap '42 
A letter in which Dr MacLeish emphasizes the fact 
that in this war the existence of books is at stake. 


MacLeish, A. Toward an intellectual offensive. 
ALA Bul 36:423-8 Jl ‘42. Also appeared in 
Saturday Review of Literature 25:3-6 Jl 18 '42 

A paper read at the 1942 A.L.A. conference. 

Melcher, F. G. Libraries busy with defense; 

editorial. Pub Wkly 138:1893 N 16 ’40 

The writer points out what libraries can do and are 
doing with regard to providing vocational material for 
men in defense industries and to cooperating with the 
government in fostering an understanding with Latin 
America. 


Milam, C. H. Library services in the emergency. 
Journal of Adult Education 13:280-2 Je 


Milczewski, M. A. Community library service 
in defense areas. ALA Bul 35:205-10 Ap '41 
““A symposium of reports from librarians of public 
libraries and state library agencies in key defense areas 
from coast to coast. 
Milczewski, M. A. Reading materials for serv- 
ice centers. ALA Bul 35:349-54 Je ’41 
An account of the way in which various libraries 
are planning to cooperate with the United Service Or- 
ganizations. 
Mudgett, Helen P. 
Lib 14:80-2 S °43 
This talk given before the Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota, Institute on War and Post-War Issues, stresses 
the influence of the library on public opinion. 


National defense and the library. ALA Bul 35: 
5 Ja ’41 
_A statement presented at the A.L.A. 1940 mid- 
winter conference by M. U. Rothrock on behalf of the 
Executive Board, and unanimously adopted by the 
Council. 
Neilson, W. A. Library 
ALA Bul 37:153 My '43 


Orne, J. 


Librarian liberators. Minn 


and public opinion. 


Library of Congress prepares for 

emergencies. ALA Bul 35:341-8 Je '41 

A detailed account of the measures being taken to 

safeguard the Library’s collections in case of war. 
Progress report on A.L.A. activities. 
ALA Bul 35:139-41 Mr °41 

Short accounts of various A.L.A. activities in con- 
nection with industrial and military defense training. 


emergency 


Ramey, S. T. Library's contribution to defense 
industries. MLA Q 2:67-70 D ’41 

An address given before the Missouri Library Asso- 
ciation by an industrial training director. 


Roberts, N. W. rene: the American library. 
Wilson Lib Bul 16:46-8 S °41 

This discussion of the # of defending Ameri- 

can libraries and other cultural edifices in case of war 

is based on information received from British libra- 

rians, whose experiences have furnished data for the 

Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources. 


Rossell, Mrs B. S. 
the present crisis. 
N ’40 

Rubey, J. T. and Jones, E. L. 
Lib J 67:352-3 Ap 15 '42 

A description of the organization and activities of 
the Civilian Defense Library Service of Massachusetts, 


located in Boston at the headquarters of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Public Safety. 


What librarians can do in 
Wilson Lib Bul 15:209-10 


State-wide plan. 


Scarcity problems in wartime. ALA Bul 36: 


315-19 My '42 

This article gives information on obtaining various 
kinds of library supplies and equipment under the 
preference ratings listed by the War Production Board. 


NOVEMBER 1943 


Soffel, S. M. Library and national defense. Penn 

Lib & Mus Notes 18:10-12 Jl °41 
A paper pee before the Pennsylvania Library 
Association Planning Committee. 

Suggested activities for wartime library service. 
ALA Bul 36:6-10 Ja '42. Also appeared in 
Bul NHPL 38:49-54 Mr ’42; Vt Bul 37:58-60 
Mr '42 (with title Wartime library service) ; 
excerpts SD Lib Bul 2:31-2 Ap ‘42 (with 
title Suggested activities for libraries during the 
war) 


Taylor, A. M. Who said it when? 
and slogans of World War II. 
Bul 17:708-9 My ’43 


United States. 
as never before. 
Je 42 

This article, written for the Massachusetts Library 
Association Bulletin, discusses the points covered in 
President Roosevelt's speech entitled The State of the 
Union and applies them to library activities in connec- 
tion with the war. 


White, C. M. Higher education and the war. 
ALA Bul 36:63-6 F ’42 
A statement presented to the Council at the 1941 
A.L.A. midwinter conference. Various methods of 
promoting popular understanding of contemporary af- 
fairs are discussed. 
Wilcox, F. O. Libraries and the war effort of 
the Americas. ALA Bul 36:P3-6 S 15 '42 
A paper presented at the 1942 A.L.A. conference. 


Headlines 
Wilson Lib 


Office of facts and figures. Now 
Mass Lib Assn Bul 32:28-9 


Books and Periodicals 
Carn, G. A. American post-war views. Bul 
NYPL 47:375-80 Je '43 
A list of publications mentioned is appended. 
Carn, G. A. Post-war economic world. Bul 
NYPL 47:47-51 Ja ’43 


A list of publications mentioned is appended. 


Conservation bibliography. Wilson Lib Bul 18: 


63-70 S '43 


Cooper Union, New York. Librarians ferret out 
Axis journals valuable to U.S. wartime re- 
search. Sp Lib 34:94-5 Mr ’43 


Farquhar, A. M. comp. Let’s inform ourselves. 
ALA Bul 36:verso of front cover O 1 °42 
A list of books designed to explain war and post- 
War issues. 


Hawkins, R. R. Technical books and athe a: 
an exhibition. Bul NYPL 47:310-22 My ’ 
This description of the display of technical Re . 
at the New York Public Library includes a bibliogra- 
phy of all books and periodicals exhibited. 


Lewis, F. K. Books in war time; abridged. Lib 
News Bul 10:4-7 N °42 

A talk given at the Southwest Washington District 
Libraries Association, October 24, 1942. A list of 
books useful to small libraries in wartime is appended. 


New York. Public Library. 

¥¢ Bul 37:100 Mr ‘43. 
Lib J 68:43 Ja 1 ’43 

A list of books on the United Nations. 


Pine, E. H., comp. 
list for our times, and after. 
12:10-14 Je '43 


United Nations: a recommended buying list. 
Mich Libn 9:18-20 Je °43 


Together we stand. 
Also appeared in 


War and peace; a reading 
Kansas Lib Bul 


War issues and peace plans, recommended books 


and pamphlets. Mich Libn 9:6-7 Mr 43 
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Children and Young People 


Glennon, G. War activity in a children’s room. 
Lib J 68:618 Ag 43 


A brief account of the work with children in the 
Carnegie Public Library, Stillwater, Minnesota. 


Nichol, I. Adolescent and his reading in a world 
at war. Kansas Lib Bul 12:6-10 Mr °43 
A talk given at the 1942 meeting of the Kansas 
Library Association. 


Petty, M. J. Wartime objectives in the children’s 
room. Wis Lib Bul 39:62-3 My ‘43 


Scoggin, M. C. Young people’s reading interests 
not materially changed in wartime. Lib J 68: 
703-6 S 15 °43 


College and University Libraries 


E. M. Filing plan 


Armstrong, J. and Grieder, 
Wilson Lib 


for press releases of war agencies. 
Bul 17:400-3 Ja *43 

An outline of the system devised by the Library in 
the a School of Public Administration at 
Harvar 


Babb, J. T. Libraries and the war; a radio ad- 
dress. Conn Lib Assn Bul 10:3 Ap 43 
Some effects of the war on the Yale University 
Library. 


Brown, C. H. College libraries and the war. 
Lib J 68:333 Ap 15 '43 


Brown, C. H. War services offered by the 
Iowa state college library. ALA Bul 36:66-8 
F 42 

Christoffers, E. M. University library and the 
war. College & Research Lib 4:18-24 D °42 


An account of wartime activities in the state col- 
lege and university libraries of the Pacific Northwest. 


Civilian morale service. Ill Lib 23:12 D ’41 
An excerpt from School and College Civilian Morale 
Service, How to Participate, issued by the U.S. Office 
of Education, outlining activities suggested for college 
ibraries. 


Conat, M. L. Objectives for today. 
Research Lib 4:3-4 D ’42 


The president of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries stresses the responsibilit ich li- 
brarians should assume in guiding the snding of stu- 
dents, faculty, and laymen in regard to war and post- 
war problems. 


College & 


Coney, D. Libraries and the long haul. College 
& Research Lib 3:101 Mr ’42 

The president of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries calls upon college and university 
librarians to assume their share of the contribution to 
the war effort in service and pecoenadt. 


Goodrich, N. L. In mutatione idem; remarks of 
the librarian to the staff: Armistice day 1942. 


Darmouth College Lib Bul 4:3-5 D °42 

The librarian of the Dartmouth College Library dis- 
—_ the effect of the war on the College and the 
Library. 


Hirsch, F. E. Smaller college libraries and the 
war. Lib J 68:192-5 Mr 1 '43 


Kampenga, N. R. Service area of a teachers 
college library in cooperation with the war 
program. College & Research Lib 4:79-83 D 
"42 

A paper presented at the 1942 A.L.A. conference by 
the librarian of the Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Kirkpatrick, L. H. 
Bul 36:308 Ap '42 


A report on wartime activities at the University of 
Utah Library 


“We're in the war.” ALA 
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Knollenberg, B. Contributions of the university 
library to the war effort; the possible vs. the 


actual. College & Research Lib 4:25-8 D ‘42 
This 7. presented at the 1942 A.L.A. conference 

SF aenyg wartime activities of the Yale University 
ibrary. 


Little, E. S. Campus in wartime. ALA Bul 37: 


179-211 Je "43 


Little, E. S. War activities of college and re- 
search libraries. College & Research Lib 4: 
179-85 Je 43 


Orne, J. Our contribution to victory; the col- 
lege library. Ill Lib 25:11-14 Ja °43 
A paper read at the 1942 conference of the Illinois 
Library Association. 
Osborne, A. D. College library staff under war 
conditions. Wilson Lib Bul 18:43 S '43 


Polk, B. War information center. Lib J 67: 
902 O 15 °42 


A description of the war information pen or- 
a | at the Library of the University of Texas Col- 
ege of Mines and Metallurgy. 


Rush, C. E. Bureau of information on civilian 

defense. ALA Bul 36:14-15 Ja '42 

A description of the Center for Civilian Morale 
Service, organized at the University of North Carolina 
Library. 

Thompson, L. S. Role of the university library 
in the war effort, with special reference to 
the Midwest. College & Research Lib 4:11-17 
D ’42 

This paper presented at the 1942 A.L.A. conference 
includes an account of the Iowa State College Library's 
wartime program. 


Ver Nooy, W. Our contribution to yg the 
university library. Ill Lib 25:14-16 Ja ’ 


A paper read at the 1942 conference of the filteeis 
Library Association. 
Whitten, B. Southern California. 
Ap 1 ’42 
A report of the Conference of College and Univer- 
sity. Librarians of Southern California, which met to 
discuss defense activities. 


Lib J 67:312 


County Libraries 


Books on islands. Calif Lib Assn Bul 4:106 Mr 

"43 
A brief account of the army camp service developed 
by the Maui County Free Library, Hawaii. 

Dills, C. B. County libraries of California and 
the Pacific theater of operations. Wilson Lib 
Bul 16:572-3 Mr '42 

An account of cooperation with military and de- 
fense organizations. 


Hopper, R. D. Winning the war and preparing 
for peace: what county librarians can do here 


and now. News Notes 18:8-12 Jl '42 
A paper read at the 1942 conference of the Texas 
Library Association. 


Motte, P. Challenge accepted. 
F 15 °43 


An account of the wartime activities of the Terre- 
bonne, Louisiana, Parish Library. 


Lib J 68:162-3 


Potter, G. L. County library for victory. Wil- 
son Lib Bul 17:832-4 Je '43 
Vogleson, H. E. Los Angeles county. Lib J 


67:402 My 1 ’42 
An account of the activities of the Los Angeles 
County Public Library. 


Welhausen, L. J. County library cooperates. 
News Notes 18:3-4 Jl ’42 
In this paper read at the 1942 conference of the 
Texas Library Association, the Nueces County home 
demonstration agent discusses the various ways in 
which the Library can integrate its activities with those 
of other county agencies. 
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Exhibits 


A.L.A. Public relations committee. Display-of- 
the-month. See issues of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 

This feature consists of a description, with photo- 
taphs, of outstanding exhibits in various libraries. 
he exhibits relate primarily to war activities. 

Barkman, M. W. “Worth fighting for.” Lib J 
68:163 F 15 °43 ; 

Account of an exhibit in the Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Krumwiede, M. E. Bronxville, New York. Lib 

J 67:617 Jl 42 
An account of the exhibit of defense material at the 
Public Library. 

McAllister, D. M. Three 

Lib J 68:205-7 Mr 1 '43 
One of these exhibits at Harvard University Library 
was entitled ‘“This is Our War.”’ 

New York Public library. Lib J 68:43 Ja 1 '43 

*An account of the exhibit ‘‘Books the Nazis 
Banned’ held in the Reference Department December 
1942-January 1943. 

Petersen, E. N. Wartime living exhibition at the 
Detroit public library. Lib J 68:189-92 Mr 1 
43 

Sharpe, J. M. City-wide defense show. 
Lib Bul 16:722-3 My °42 

An account of the cooperative exhibit sponsored by 
the Rockford College Library, the mayor of Rockford, 
Illinois, and the local coordinator of civilian defense. 

United nations display. Lib J 68:125 F 1 °43 

A description of an exhibit at the Queens Borough, 
New York, Public Library. 

Walter, F. K. Cooperative library exhibit. 
son Lib Bul 17:825 Je '43 

A brief description of war information exhibits 
planned by students in the Division of Library Instruc- 
tion of the University of Minnesota. 

Wartime services. Lib J 68:713 S 15 '43 

A brief account of the displays arranged by the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin and Montclair, New Jersey, 
public libraries to show the methods of mailing Christ- 
mas boxes overseas. 


successful exhibits. 


Wilson 


Wil- 


Films 
Blair, P. Conservation comes to the Film 
bureau. Wilson’ Lib Bul 18:80 S °43 


_ A brief account of the films and the program ac- 
tivities carried on at the Cleveland Public Library Film 
Bureau. 

Landers, B. Information by the eye route. Lib 
J 68:524-5 Je 15 °43 

An account of the war film collection in the Dallas, 

Texas, Public Library. 

OWl's war film program. 
43 

Townes, M. E. Film forums urged by OWI 
ALA Bul 37:106 Mr '43 


Williams, D. Film forums at Atlanta University. 
Lib J 68:469-70 Je 1 '43 


ALA Bul 37:14 Ja 


Government. A gencies 


American library association. Government pub- 
lishing in wartime. College & Research Lib 4: 
100-106 Mr '43 
_ A memorandum presenting observations and sugges- 
tions based in part on the needs of educational agen- 
cies but primarily on the «sefulness of such agencies 
in the government. 


Askew, S. B. Call to action. 
F ’42 
Comments on releases received from the Office of 


Civilian Defense regarding library cooperation in the 
war emergency. 


NOVEMBER 


NJ Lib Bul 10:1 


1943 


Blakely, R. J. Role of information in a democ- 
racy at war. Wilson Lib Bul 17:387-90 Ja ‘43 


Various ways in which the library can speed the 
war effort, through cooperation with the Office of War 


Information. 
Cory, John Mackenzie. Libraries and the Office 
of War Information. ALA Bul 37:38-41 F °43 


New government committee. Lib J 66:260-1 Mr 
15 ‘41; abstract Wilson Lib Bul 15:646 Ap 
'41 (with title Library defense advisory com- 
mittee ) 

An Advisory Committee on Public Library Service 
has been appointed, members of which will serve as 
counsellors to the Library Service Division in an in- 
tensive study of public library resources and needs in 
the defense areas. A list of appointees is giyen. 

Office of education advisory committee meeting. 
Wilson Lib Bul 15:686 Ap ’41 

Results of an extensive survey being made of public 
library resources and needs in defense areas were dis- 
cussed at the. first meeting of the advisory committee 
to the U.S. Office of Education. 

Office of war information appoints liaison head. 
Pub Wkly 142:1016 S 19 ’42 

John Mackenzie Cory has been appointed to advise 
the OWI on library needs and facilities and will 
assist libraries in planning war information programs. 


Institutes on War and Postwar Issues 


A.L.A. institutes on war and post-war issues. 
ALA Bul 37:15-16 Ja 43 

A.L.A. regional institutes (Southern California 
and Arizona, and Northern California and 
Nevada) Calif Lib Assn Bul 4:120 Mr *43 


American library association. National institute 
on war and post-war issues. ALA Bul 37:82- 
92 Mr '43 

A full report of the institute. 

Bell, M. S. War issues institute. 

D 15 '42 
An account of the institute held at Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Citizens’ conference on war and post-war issues. 

Lib News Bul 11:1-2 Mr *43 
A program of the Seattle regional conference. 

Conrad, F. A. Regional library institute; Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico. N Mex 
Lib Bul 12:15-17 Ap '43 

Dawson, D. National institute on war and post- 
war problems. Mich Libn 9:3-4 Mr 43 

Detroit regional institute on war and post-war 
problems. Mich Libn 9:16-17 Je °43 

District library institute meetings on war and 
post-war issues. Minn Lib 14:83-5 S °43 

A survey of institutes in Minnesota. 

Indiana institutes on war issues. Lib Occ 14:138- 
9 Ap-Je *43 

Institute for librarians on war issues. 
36:622 O 1°42 

A report on the institute sponsored by the A.L.A. 


and held at the Library of Congress, September 26 
and 27, 1942. 


Lib J 67:1104 


ALA Bul 


Institute for librarians on war issues. DC Lib 
14:1-2 O '42 
A brief report on the institute held at the Library 
of Congress on September 26 and 27, 1942. 
Institutes on war and post-war issues (in Illinois) 


Ill Lib 25:129-130 Mr '43 


Institute on war and post-war issues (in Iowa) 


Iowa Lib Q 14:146-52 Ap-My-Je ‘43 


Louisiana, Mississippi, and southern Arkansas 
regional institute on war and post-war issues. 


La Lib Assn Bul 6:3-11 Je °43 
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Powell, B. E. St. Louis regional institute on 
planning for the post-war world. MLA Q 4: 
38-9 Je '43 

Proceedings of the institutes on war and post- 
war problems, held at Portland, Oregon and at 
Seattle, Washington. Pac NW Lib Assn Q 
7:128-32 Ap '43 

Regional institute. Minn Lib 14:35-63 Je ‘43 

his entire number of the Minnesota Librarian is 
devoted to the institute held at the University of 
Minnesota. The section included Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Regional institute for Louisiana, Mississippi and 
southern Arkansas on the library in the war 
and post-war world. La Lib Assn Bul 6:3-4 
Mr *43 


Regional institute stimulating. 
11:1-2 Ap '43 
An informal report on the Washington, Northern 
Idaho, and Montana Citizen's Conference on War and 
Post-war issues. 


Lib News Bul 


Regional library institute on war and post-war 
problems. Kansas Lib Bul 12:3-4 Mr °43 


This institute covered western Missouri, southwest- 
ern Iowa, southeastern Nebraska, and Kansas. 


Library School 


Carter, Mrs. M. D. Library school and defense 
of democracy. Lib J 66:442-5 My 15 ‘41 
An article on the relation of the national defense 
emergency to the library school curriculum. 
Timmerman, H. B. and Hostetter, A. M. Li- 
brary personnel and the national defense pro- 
gram. ALA Bul 35:216-20 Ap ‘41 


The authors recommend a library school curriculum 
adapted to the defense emergency. 


Maps 

Madsen, Lillie L. If it’s on the map—. Lib J 68: 
238 Mr 15 '43 

An account of the war map collection in the Silver- 
ton, Oregon, Public Library. 

Ristow, W. W. Maps: how to make and read 
them; a bibliography of general and special- 
ized works on cartography. Bul NYPL 47: 
381-6 Je 43 


Military and Naval Libraries 


Beall, J. A. Hunter Field library just like home! 
Lib J 68:720 S 15 43 
A description of the Post Library at the U.S. Army 
Air Base, Tinates Field, Savannah, Georgia. 
Boisclair, V. G. They're in the army now. 
Mass Lib Assn Bul 33:26-7 Ap °43 


Burgess, H. M. Navy library—Sampson, N.Y. 
ALA Bul 37:123-4 Ap °43 


Capen, L. W. Sands Point's naval air station 
library. Lib News Bul 11:3 Jl '43 


Dick, J. “Mystery bar’’ assumes new role. 
68:520-1 
An account of the library in the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Corona, California, housed in the Mystery Bar 
of the Lake Narconian Club. 


Dunham, C. B. Camp Lee soldiers are good 
readers. Lib | 68:566-8 Ji °43 
Sergeant Dunham describes the library at Camp Lee, 
Virginia 
Fitzgerald, F. E. Quartermaster Corps and Signal 
Corps libraries. D C Lib 14:11-13 Ja °43 


Lib J 
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Forbes, J. R. “Pass the new editions.” Lib J 
68:179 Mr 1°43 
A description of library service at Napier Field, 
Alabama. 
Gallagher, M. Firearms, books, and men. 
son Lib Bul 17:804-6 Je '43 
Garland, H. J. Military library in the quarter- 
master school. Wilson Lib Bul 17:810-11 Je 
43 
Hostetter, A. M. and Timmerman, H. B. Library 
service in the Navy and the Army. ALA Bul 
35:149-53 Mr '41 
An article on the organization of library service in 
the Army and Navy. 
Julson, L. Library at war. 
"43 
_ An account of library service at Camp Shelby, Mis- 
sissippi. 
Kennan, J. C. Armed services. 
Ja 15 °43 
This talk given at the Books in Wartime Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, discusses the reading interests 
of the armed forces. 
Library at Fort Monmouth. Wilson Lib Bul 17: 
807-9 Je *43 
Mann, A. S. Neighborhood house welcomes U.S. 
Coast Guard. Lib J 68:618-20 Ag °43 
An account of library service at Hudson Guild 
Neighborhood House, New York City. 
Mitchell, S. B. We're in the army—or navy 
now. Calif. Lib Assn Bul 4:110-16 Mr 43 
_ Excerpts from letters from soldiers and camp libra- 
rians. 
Shumaker, H. F. Library, army style. 
Lib Assn Q 7:125-6 Ap °43 
An account of Service Club No. 2, Camp Adair, 
Oregon. 
Willis, M. Army ‘ibrary—Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. ALA Bul 37:121-2 Ap ’43 


Wil- 


Lib J 68:280 Ap 1 


Lib J 68:72-3 


Pac NW 


Publicity 


Source list of war-related publicity 
ALA Bul 37:41-6 F °43 


materials. 


Public Libraries 


Beals, R: A. Public libraries and _ the 

ALA Bul 36:476-9 Ag '42 
An address presented at the 1942 A.L.A. confer- 
ence. 

Bedinger, M. Large public library cooperates 
with the national defense program. ALA Bul 
35:12-15 Ja ’41 

The chief of the Technical Department of the Den- 
ver Public Library describes the services offered by the 
Library in the present emergency. 

Blakely, R. J. Public libraries and the war from 
the standpoint of the citizen. ALA Bul 36: 
429-37 Jl 42 

An address presented at the 1942 A.L.A. confer- 
ence. 

Blumann, E. Retooling for defense. 
435-9 My 15 ’41 

This account of the Reference Department in the 
Oakland, California, Public Library includes the Li- 
brary’s activities in connection with the defense pro- 
gram. 

Bond, E. and Beatty, C. M. comps. 
fession on the defense front. 
663-8 D 40 

Reports from various libraries on the increased use 
of material relating to the defense program. 

Book service to soldiers. Lib J 66:260 Mr 15 
"41 

The Bangor, Maine, Public Library is supplying 
books by mail to the armed forces in Maine. 
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war. 


Lib J 66: 


Library pro- 
ALA Bul 34: 








Brown, J. E. Meet your public library. Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine p6 Jl 11 '42 
A survey of services in the modern American library. 
Cameron, Mrs M. B. Public library in a military 
center. Lib J 66:432-5 My 15 ‘41 , 
An account of the San Antonio, Texas, Public Li- 
brary’s activities in relation to national defense. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Lib J 67:665 Ag '42 
report on war activities at the Cincinnati Public 
Library. 
Civilian defense. Lib J 67:168 F 15 ‘42. Also 
appeared in Wilson Lib Bul 16:566-7 Mr ‘42 
A release from the Office of Civilian Defense on 
library cooperation in the war emergency. 
Connecticut libraries and defense. 
Assn Bul 9:2-4 My '42 
A survey of war information services offered by the 
libraries of Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, Naugatuck, 
New Haven, Storrs, and Waterbury. 
Co-ordinated war activities of Colorado libraries 
—a report. Lib J 68:198-200 Mr 1 °43 
Cruikshank, R. Digging for Mr Miller. 
67:447-50 My 15 42 
A description of the service offered b 
and Technical Branch of the Hartford 
Davis, E. War information activities in Wis- 
consin libraries. Wis Lib Bul 39:22-3 F '43 
Diefenderfer, M. On the literary bond wagon. 
Lib J 68:356-7 er 1 *43 
An account of the “Books and Authors for War 
Bonds’’ rally, sponsored by the Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Public Library. 
Douglas, G. T. Library service in the current 
emergency from a trustee’s point of view. 
Calif Lib Assn Bul 3:58-60 D '41 


_An address at the 1941 meeting of the California 
Library Association. 


Driver, Mrs G. 
67:725 S$ 1 '42 


_A note on the activities of the Business and Indus- 
trial Department of the South Bend Public Library. 


El Paso public library. Lib J 67:355-6 Ap 15 °42 
A report on service given to camp libraries and 
civilian defense organizations. 

Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore. Industry and 
science department. Library service in the 
Baltimore industrial area during the national 
defense program; a survey conducted under the 


Conn Lib 


Lib J 


the Business 
ublic Library 


South Bend, Indiana. Lib J 


direction of E. D. Hart. jmimeographed, 1941 
The library 
Estes, G. W. Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Lib J 


67:618 Jl °42 
A report of the war program at the Osterhout Free 
Library. 

Fernald, H. G. Who serves his country best. 

Lib J 68:163-4 F 15 '43 
An account of the war activities of the Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, Public Library. 

Follick, M. It's a defense 

Talk 13:115-16 Mr ’41 

The San Diego, California, Public Library is at- 
tempting to provide library service to the 100,000 new 
residents brought to the city as a result of the national 
defense program. 

From the Office of civilian defense. Wis Lib 
Bul 38:21-3 F '42; excerpt Ill Lib 24:36 Mr 
'42 (with title War program for libraries) 

summary of the various ways in which libraries 
can cooperate with local defense councils and serve the 
general public. 

Fulmer, M. Medium-sized library in the war. 
ALA Bul 36:610-12 O 1 °42 
_ An account of the war pocgrees of the Parmly Bill- 
ings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 


Griffin, H. Small library and the war. 
Notes 18:4-6 Jl '42 


A paper read at the 1942 ‘conference of the Texas 
Library Association. 


NOVEMBER 


boom! Pac Bind 


News 


1943 


Hadley, T. H. Before and after Pearl Harbor. 
Wilson Lib Bul 17:620-1 Ap °43 
How the war affected Hawaii’s Kauai Public Li- 
brary Association. 


Hadley, C. Cincinnati, Ohio. Lib J 67:526 Je 1 
‘49 


The Public Library, the Citizen’s Defense Commit- 
tee, and the Cincinnati branches of the Red Cross and 
the Adult Education Council are combining activities 
under the general designation of a Clearing House for 
Defense Information. 

Lib J 


Hammond, R. E. Wichita City, Kansas. 


67:465 My 15 '42 
A report on the City Library’s bookmobile service 
to several neighboring aircraft factories. 


Hanson, A. O. Consumer—shock troop for 
home defense. Wilson Lib Bul 17:195-9 N 
42 


An article on the Consumer Information Center or- 
ganized by University Settlement of Cleveland, in co- 
operation with the Cleveland Public Library. 

Hill, G. Small library's wartime effort. 
Lib Bul 17:626-7 Ap ’43 

An account of activities in the Flagstaff, Arizona, 
Public Library. 

Hinton, F. D. Atlanta, Georgia. Lib J 67:462-3 
My 15 '42 

A report on the service given by the Carnegie Li- 
brary to defense industries and its cooperation with 
the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Wilson 


Hyers, Mrs F. H. Resources for defense. Lib J 
67:218 Mr 1 '42 

An account of the Defense Information Desk estab- 
lished in the Los Angeles Public Library. This de- 
partment also serves as a clearinghouse for the re- 
sources of the community's special libraries and de- 
fense groups. 


Hyle, D. F. How is the library fulfilling its 
obligations today? MLA Q 4:31-3 Je ’43 
An address given at the 1942 conference of the 
Missouri Library Association. 


Hyle, D. F. Participating in community activi- 
ties. Wilson Lib Bul 17:535-6 Mr °43 
War information in the Kansas City Public Library. 


Ideson, J. B. Houston, Texas. Lib J 67:575 

Je 15 °42 

An account of service given by the Public Library 

to war industries and training camps in the vicinity. 
Jennings, J. T. On the west coast. Lib J 67: 
354-5 Ap 15 ’42 

A description of the service given by the Seattle 
Public Library to aircraft and shipbuilding industries 
in the vicinity, and an account of its cooperation with 
civilian defense projects. 


Johnson, E. C. National emergency and book 
service; abridged. Ill Lib 22:3-5 D ’40 
A paper given at the 1940 conference of the Illinois 
Library Association. 


Klune, F. W. Public library in wartime. Minn 
Lib 14:74-9 S "43 

An excerpt from the annual report for 1942 of the 
Chisholm, Minnesota, Public Library. 


Kristoffersen, M. K. Lincoln City, Nebraska. 
Lib J 67:617-18 Jl ’42 
An account of war activities at the City Library. 
Kunz, M. V. What price bond rallies. Wilson 
Lib Bul 17:707 My '43 
A description of the rally sponsored by the Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, Public Library. 
Lepler, Mrs. J. C. How the public library can 
assist in the war program of the Parent-teacher 
association. SD Lib Bul 29:6-7 Ja ’43 


Library and the war effort. More Bks 17:407-12 
N °42 

Notes showing how the Boston Public Library is 
aoe the demands of service men in and near 
oston. 
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Libeary assists industry. Ill Lib 23:16 Je ‘41 
““The Legler Regional Branch of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, through its Readers’ Advisory Service, has 
cooperated with the high schools in the district offer- 
ing classes under the National Defense Education 
Program.’ 
Library blackout plans. Lib J 67:180 F 15 ‘42 
An account of the plans made by the Montclair, 
New Jersey, Free Public Library. 
Library cooperation with organizations. 
37:192-4 Je 43 
These brief reports from various public libraries 
deal largely with war and defense activities. 
Linden, M. Consumer education. Lib J 68:238- 
9 Mr 15 *43 
An account of the Consumer Education Corners and 
the lectures on point rationing sponsored by the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 
Loizeaux, M. D. Conservation in libraries. Wil- 
son Lib Bul 18:48-60 S '43 
Brief reports from a number of public libraries. 
Love, G. E. and Miller, J. G. Rochester, New 
York. Lib J 67:724-5 S$ 1°42 
A survey of the Public Library's war program. 
McNally, M. E. Denver's “victory information 
centers.” Colo Lib Assn Bud nol4:12-13 F 
"42 
Centers have been established by the Public Library 
at its main building and at all twelve branches. 


McNutt, D. 250 Private Hargroves. Wilson Lib 
Bul 17:537-8 Mr *43 


The Cincinnati Public Library becomes a wartime 
Santa Claus for soldiers. 


ALA Bul 


Mayer, T. L. Partnership with industry. Lib J 
68:420-4 My 15 °43 

A description of the cooperation of the Technology 
Department, Buffalo Public library with vocational 
schools and industries in the Buffalo and Niagara in- 
dustrial area. 


Merrill, J. W. and Mier, K. P. comps. Library 
action on the defense front. ALA Bul 35:480- 
50141 

These brief accounts of defense activities include 
reports of service to defense industries, defense public 
works projects, United Service Organizations, camp 
libraries, and civilian public service camps. 


Merrill, J. W. Library's job in the national 
emergency. ALA Bul 34:607-8 O ’40 
Some statistics on the reaction of various libraries 
to the national defense program. 


Mier, K. P. Your library and the war. 
24:247-9 N °42 
This checklist of war activities includes suggestions 
for the establishment of a war information center, for 
cooperation with local industries producing war mate- 
rials, for education for war and peace, for service to 
the armed forces, and for library publicity. 


Ill Lib 


Minter, E. M. Our contribution to victory: the 
public library. Ill Lib 25:9-11 Ja °43 
_A paper read at the 1942 conference of the Illinois 
Library Association. 


Munn, R. R. Preparedness needs and the library. 
ALA Bul 35:9-11 Ja ‘41 


Murray, R. Smaller libraries in the present 
emergency. Colo Lib Assn Bul no14:3-5 F '42. 
Also appeared in Lib J 67:370 Ap 15 ‘42 (with 
title In the present emergency ) 


National defense program. Lib J 65:698-9 S 1 
"40 

An evaluation of the library’s importance in mili- 
tary and industrial preparedness programs. 


New Hampshire libraries in wartime. Bul NHPL 
39:102-3 Mr °43 
New Mexico libraries and the war. N Mex Lib 


Bul 11:5 S °42 


Brief reports on activities in various -libraries. 
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Newark library as a war information center. Lib 
6:78-80 Je '42; excerpt NJ Lib Bul 11:23-5 
S '42 

An account of the Newark, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary’s war activities during the past three years. 

O'Rourke, W. T. Library sells war bonds. Lib 
J 68:558-9 Jl °43 

An account of the New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Books and Authors War Bond Rally, sponsored by the 
Public Library. F 

Parsons, M. P. One library's volunteers. Wilson 

Lib Bul 18:34-5 S '43 
An account of AWVS assistance in the Lakewood, 
Ohio, Public Library. 

Petersen, E. N. War-time activities of the De- 
troit public library. Mich Libn 8:7-9 Mr ‘42 

Price, F. H. Philadelphia free library. Lib J 
67:464-5 My 15 '42 

A brief report on the circulation of national and 
civilian defense information, and service to industrial 
plants. 

Public library war activities. 
Bul 2:4-5 Ap 42 

A survey of the program in Georgia. 

Quigley, M. C. Montclair, New Jersey. 

67:464 My 15 °42 
A brief report on the Public Library's cooperation 
with the local defense council. 

Ranlett, L. F. Libraries can do 
Maine Lib Assn Bul 3:1-2 F '42 


A description of the activities of the Bangor, Maine, 


Georgia Lib News 


Lib J 


something. 


Public Library in aiding civilian defense and in supply- 
ing books for the armed forces. 
Ricker, E. Signs tell the library story. Wilson 


Lib Bul 17:536-7 Mr '43 


Kalamazoo Public Library mobilizes for war! 


Rutzen, A. R. Converting the library to war 
conditions. ALA Bul 36:586-97 O 1 42 


Sherman, S. C. Branch library geared for war 
service. Wilson Lib Bul 17:29-32 S ’42 
This paper read at the 1942 A.L.A. conference de 
scribes the activities at the Brooklyn Branch of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. This branch 
serves an industrial and shipbuilding district. 
Sherman, C. E. Providence precautions. 
67:265 Mr 15 *42 
An account of the air raid precautions planned by 
the Providence, Rhode Island, blic Library. 
Siniff, H. J. Library service in transition. 
Bul 35:675-7 D 41 
A description of the various ways in which the 
South Bend, Indiana, Public Library is responding to 
the war emergency. 


Smith, E. M. Albany, N.Y. Lib J 67:462 My 15 
7 


Lib J 


ALA 


A report on the Public Library's cooperation with 
the local defense council. 


Thorpe, H. and Rutzen, A. R. Public library 
responds to wartime needs. ALA Bul 36:231- 
42 Ap ’42 


An account of the Detroit Public Library's many 
activities in connection with the war program. 


Ulveling, R. A. Library in wartime. Lib J 68: 
113-16 F 1 *43 

Reprinted from the Annual Report of the Detroit 
Public Library. 


Ulveling, R. A. Local library's part in national! 
defense. La Lib Assn Bul 4:1-5 Je ‘41 
An address before the 1941 meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Library Association. 
Van Dyne, C. Defense in the public library. 
Wilson Lib Bul 16:298-302 D °41 
An account of the work being done at*the Newark 
Public Library. 
Wallace, S. L. New war service. 
F 15 '43 


A brief account of the course in pee Sigat meteor- 
ology, offered by the Minneapolis Public Library. 


Lib J 68:162 
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War activities of New Mexico libraries. N Mex 
Lib Bul 12:17-18 Ap '43 
Includes work of school and special libraries as 
well as public. 
War information bulletin. ALA Bul 37:101 Mr 


43 
Account of the monthly bulletin issued by the 
Rochester, New York, Public Library. 
War information service in branch libraries. 
Branch Library Book News 19:40-1 F 42 
The work being done in the branches of the New 
York Public Library is briefly reviewed. 


War-time work of Chicago public library. III Lib 


24:114-16 Je '42 


Washington libraries and the defense program. 
Lib News Bul 8:2 N 40 


Brief statements from the Bremerton, Port Angeles, 
Seattle, and Spokane Public Libraries. 


Wedge, E. Lib J 68:299 Ap 15 
"43 
An account of the New York Public Library's Book 
Canteen. 


Wessells, H. E. Walls came tumbling down. 
Wilson Lib Bul 17:520-5 Mr '43 
Activity of the Hamilton Fish Park Branch of the 
New York Public Library. 


What they're doing. ALA Bul 37:17-21 Ja ‘43 
A report on the war-related activities of a number 
of Middle Western libraries. 


Wilson, M. L. Role of libraries in war food 
education. ALA Bul 37:211-16 Jl °43 
A selected list of government publications on nutri- 
tion is appended. 


Wyatt, M. Texas libraries—a look to the future. 
News Notes 18:18-20 Jl °42 
This paper read at the 1942 conference of the Texas 
Library Association discusses library facilities for serv- 
ice men stationed within the state and the effect of 
the war on library routine and organization. 


Wyeth, O. M. National defense and the library. 
Georgia Lib News Bul 1:1-5 Mr ‘41 


Wyeth, O. M. War problems and opportunities. 
Lib J] 67:353-4 Ap 15 '42 
An account of the war program of the Savannah, 
Georgia, Public Library. 


Young, M. J. and Hugentugler, M. T. WPA 
library services to the armed forces and war 
workers. Conn Lib Assn Bul 9:2 O ‘42 

In Connecticut, the WPA has organized camp li- 
braries, and the WPA bookmobile 1s being used by 
the Hartford Public Library to serve wartime housing 
units. The Hartford Library has also made its collec- 
tion available to Bradley Field. 


Book canteen. 


Special Libraries 


Alcott, William. Newspaper library and the 
army, navy, and F.B.I. Sp Lib 34:308-10 Jl- 
Ag ‘43 
A paper presented at the 1943 SLA conference. 
Alexander, M. L. SLA national defense com- 
mittee report. Sp Lib 31:358-60 O ’40 
The A.L.A. and S.L.A., conn , have formed 
a Joint Committee on Library Research Facilities for 


National Emergency for the purposes of ascertaining 
research resources. 


Bass, L. W. Specialized libraries and the war. 


ALA Bul 36:486-91 Ag °42 
An address presented at the 1942 A.L.A. conference. 


Brown, C. H. Scientific libraries in the emer- 
gency. College & Research Lib 1:328-9 S '40 


Cavanaugh, E. S. Mobilizing war economy ma- 
terial. Sp Lib 31:440-2 D ’40 
An analysis of the effect of the national defense 
prdgram on a business library. 


NOVEMBER 1943 


Cavanaugh, E. S. Presidential message. 

33:304 O ’42 

A brief account of S.L.A. cooperation with the War 
Department in a special project of the Intelligence 
Division. 

Cavanaugh, E. S. Special libraries and the war. 
Sp Lib 33:84-8 Mr '42 

A survey of special library cooperation in various 
states and in large cities. 

Fine, R. Budget bureau library in wartime. Sp 
Lib 34:283-6 Jl-Ag '43 

A paper presented at the 1943 S.L.A. conference. 

Hazen, M. P. Engineering school in wartime. 

Lib J 68:424-26 My 15 *43 
An account of the activities of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology library. 

Jacob, W. F. National defense as a challenge 
to our Public relations committee. Sp Lib 32: 
345-7 N ’41 

Talk at the 1941 S.L.A. conference. 

Kleiman, P. War information in an insurance 

library. Wilson Lib Bul 17:341 D '42 


Paradis, A. A. Aviation needs the special li- 
brary. Sp Lib 34:119-21 Ap 43 


Pertuch, W. A. R. Technical library and civilian 
defense. Special Libraries Council of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity. Bulletin 8:1-2 My °42 


Rackestraw, E. Wartime problems of financial 
librarians. Sp Lib 34:276-9 Jl-Ag °43 
A paper read at the 1943 S.L.A. conference. 


Rankin, R. B. Civilian defense 
Wilson Lib Bul 16:579 Mr ’42 


A description of the service rendered by the New 
York Municipal Reference Library. 


Savord, R. Special library in wartime. 
32:116-19 Ap ‘41 
This article gives a general description of the li- 
brary of the Council on Foreign Relations, and in- 
cludes an account of the various ways in which the 
war has influenced its collections and activities. 


Sp Lib 


information. 


Sp Lib 


Savord, R. What special libraries can do for 
civilian defense. Sp Lib 33:11-14 Ja *42 


Strieby, Mrs I. M. Special librarian in wartime. 
Sp Lib 33:283-5 O '42 
In this paper, presented at the 1942 S.L.A. confer- 
ence, the librarian of the Eli Lilly and Company's 
Research Laboratories describes the various problems 
which have arisen in her library and in various other 
special libraries as a result of the war. 


Temple, P. SLA war activities committee. Sp 
Lib 34:58-62 F ’43 


Uehlin, Katherine. 
34:117-18 Ap '43 


Van Wyck, H. and Eiberson, H. Postwar re- 
search center of the Woodrow Wilson memorial 


library. Lib J 68:610-13 Ag '43 


War and preparedness and special libraries; a 
symposium. Sp Lib 31:361-6 O °40 
A dozen librarians, in charge of well known indus- 
trial, municipal reference, and business libraries in 
various cities in the United States, tell what their 
libraries are doing to cooperate in the present national 
defense problem. 


War and cataloging. Sp Lib 


Wartime problems in science libraries; a sym- 
posium. Sp Lib 34:247-61 Jl-Ag ‘43 
Papers presented at the 1943 S.L.A. conference. 


State Libraries 


Brackett, T. State library bulletin board. 
NHPL 38:56-7 Mr ’42 
A New Hampshire Committee for the Protection of 
Valuable Objects has been formed, with the state li- 
brarian as chairman. 


Bul 
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Henderson, J. D. Role of the State library in 
national defense. Lib J 66:9-11 Ja 1 '41 
This article describes the activities of the California 
State Library in connection with the national emer- 
gency. 
Rogers, H. H. Illinois state library in defense. 
ALA Bul 36:411 Je '42 
State library defense activities. 
Bul 3:13 My '42 
Activities at the Maine State Library. 
Stephens, E. S. War service in Oregon. 
Bul 36:408-9 Je "42 


An account of some of the services provided by the 
Oregon State Library. 


Maine Lib Assn 


ALA 


Relocation Centers 


Breed, C. E. All but blind. Lib J 68:119-21 
F 1 °43 ; 
What the library is doing in Japanese relocation 
centers. 
Light, J. T. Relocation centers. 
Ap 1 '43 
A description of library service at the Japanese re- 
location center at Hunt, Idaho. 
Ogi, M. Tanforan assembly center library. Lib 
J 68:352-4 My 1 °43 
An account of library service at this Japanese as- 
sembly center near San Francisco. 
Relocation centers. Lib J 68:204 Mr 1 °43 
A description of library service at Manzanar, Cali- 
fornia. 
Taylor, Z. War children on the Pacific; a sym- 


posium article. Lib J 67:558-62 Je 15 °42 

This article describes the effect of the war and the 
evacuation on Japanese children in various California 
cities. 


Lib J 68:281-2 


School Libraries 


.. . And the war. Wilson Lib Bul 17:666-7 Ap 
"43 
News of activities in a number of school libraries. 


Anderson, H. W. School libraries and the war. 
ALA Bul 36:480-5 Ag °42 
An address presented at the 1942 A.L.A. confer- 
ence. 
Anderson, H. W. School library and war savings. 
ALA Bul 37:96-7 Mr *43 


Bartlett, Mrs R. M. R. School library serves 
defense training students. Sch Lib Assn Calif 
Bul 13:8-10 Ja 42 

The librarian at Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, describes the question of giving library serv- 
ice to the various classes organized for intensive train- 
ing of industrial workers. 


Benhoff, H. S. Cleveland’s school 
Wilson Lib Bul 17:716-22 My ‘43 


This article includes a discussion of the effect of 
the war and school libraries. 


Beust, N. E. Books strengthen high-school Vic- 
tory corps program. Lib J 68:147-9 F 15 '43 


Boyd, J. E. School library in war time. 
Educational News 38:22-3 Mr ’42 
This discussion includes suggestions for reading on 
the allied nations, the American flag, salvage, civilian 
defense, and vocational guidance. 
Butler, H. L.. Adapting the school library to 
wartime. ALA Bul 37:159-62 My °43 


Butler, H. L. Wartime changes in the school 
library. ALA Bul 37:116-20 Ap °43 


Chastain, K. E. Librarians in the war effort. 
Sch Lib Assn Calif Bul 14:18-20 N °42 
Brief reports on the individual war efforts of li- 
brarians in various parts of California. 


libraries. 
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Coburn, L. School library and the war. Wilson 
Lib Bul 16:652-3 Ap ’42 
An account of activities in the Samuel Gompers 
Vocational High School in New York. 
Currin, A. M. Message to school librarians. 


ALA Bul 34:616-17 O ’40 
A discussion of the part the school library can play 
in the national defense program. 

Douglas, Mrs. M. T. P. School libraries and 
our democracy. La Lib Assn Bul 4:5-9 Je 41 

Address at the 1941 meeting of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Association. 

Jones, S. L. School libraries and the morale 
program. ALA Bul 36:102-4 F ‘42 

This address at the 1941 A.L.A. midwinter confer- 
ence describes the discussion prours and information 
centers organized by the school libraries of Georgia as 
part of the civilian morale program. 

Kennedy, A. C. and Evans, R. F. School libraries 
and the defense program. New York State 
Education 29:455-7 Mr ’42 

A discussion of various ways in which the school 
libraries in New York state contribute to national 
defense. 

Marston, Mrs. A. W. Portland high school li- 
braries in wartime. Pac NW Lib Assn Q 7: 
161-3 Jl °43 

A brief account of activities in the Portland, Ore 
gon, high schools. 

Moffatt, J. V. Private school library does its part. 
Lib J 68:711-12 S 15 °43 : 

A discussion of the effect of the war on the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 

Moffatt, J. V. Private school library in wartime. 
Wilson Lib Bul 17:643-4 Ap °43 

The library of the Hill School contributes to the 
war effort. 

Morrison, Frances. School libraries and the war. 
Pac NW Lib Assn Q 7:86-90 Ja '43 

A paper read at the 1942 conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association. 

Morton, P. What the high school library can 
do for national defense.. Georgia Lib News 
Bul 1:6-9 Mr '41 

Newark school ‘librarians’ association. School 
libraries in wartime; prepared by E. T. Scho- 
field. ymimeographed; 1942 The association, 
Marion Griffin, treasurer, Central high school, 
Newark, N.J. 

Also appeared in the November, 1942, issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, p. 204-18. 

School libraries and the war. 
My °43 


Sowards, L. J. Defense and the school library. 
News Notes 18:24-5 Jl ’42 
This paper read at the 1942 conference of the 
Texas Library Association discusses the effect of the 
war effort on the high school in Brownwood, Texas. 


Ill Lib 25:175-6 


Streamlined for defense; the program of Detroit's 
school libraries. Mich Libn 8:10-12 Mr °42 


Threlkeld, A. A. High school victory corps. 
ALA Bul 37:5-6 Ja 43 


Sources of Information 


Featuring the United nations. ALA Bul 37:226 
Jl °43 
Addresses of information bureaus from which li- 

braries can secure display material. 


Ferguson, E. G. For a war information center; 
addresses useful in acquiring free and inexpen- 
sive materials. Wilson Lib Bul 17:639-41 Ap 
43 


Sources of free and inexpensive war materials. 


ALA Bul 37:22-5 Ja '43 
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Victory Book Campaign 


Connor, J. M. Victory book campaign. ALA 
Bul 36:377-8 Je '42 
A brief summary of the results of the campaign. 
Crookston, M. E. VBC called a success. Lib J 
68:568 Jl °43 
Howe, H. L. Gift horse. 
457-9 F °42 
Humorous comments on the problem of sorting the 
books donated to the Victory Book Campaign. 


Loizeaux, M. D. “We Want Books.” Wilson 
Lib Bul 16:357-359, Ja 1942. 

A comparison of the book campaigns of 1918 and 
1942, with list of 1942 State directors. 


Wilson Lib Bul 16: 


Manley, M. C. National defense book campaign. 
Lib J 66:1026-7 D1 41 
Announcement of the 1942 Campaign. , 
National book drive. Lib J 66:1052 D 1 ‘41 
1943 Victory book campaign. Sp Lib 33:314 O 
"42 
A discussion of objectives and general strategy. 


1943 VBC publicity. Lib J 68:164 F 15 °43 


Shay, P. W. National Catholic community serv- 
ice. Cath Lib World 13:109-14 Ja ’42 
This article includes a description of the Catholic 
Library Association's cooperation. with the Victory 
Book Campaign. 
Sherman, C. E. More books 
forces. Lib J 68:71 Ja 15 °43 
Six and a half million books. 
Ap °42 
Of this number 60 per cent were suitable for distri. 
bution to the armed forces. 
Stratton, R. K. VBC—1942 & 1943. 
282-3 Ap *43 
Trade campaign puts 25,000 new books in Army 
camps. Pub Wkly 142:112 Jl 11 °42 
Lib J 68:73 Ja 15 °43 
Pub 


for more armed 


ALA Bul 36:293 


Lib J 68: 


Victory book campaign. 


Victory book campaign starts January 12th. 
Wkly 140:2221 D 20°41 


Warren, A. H. National defense book campaign. 
Lib J 66:1082 D 15 '41 
An announcement by the director. 
Warren, A. H. Victory book campaign. 
67:311 Ap 1 °42 


A report of activity during the first two months. 


Lib J 


War Information Centers 


Ake, R. S. Rochester’s war information center. 
Wilson Lib Bul 16:631-3 Ap ’42 

A description of the center established at the 
Rochester, New York, Public Library. 


Caldwell, Mrs J. R. War 
SD Lib Bul 28:60 Jl '42 


A brief account of the organization at the Webster, 
South Dakota, Public Library. 


Cory, J. M. National plan for war information 
centers. Lib J 67:645-50 Ag '42 
A paper presented at the 1942 A.L.A. conference. 


Danton, Mrs E. V. M. Public war information 
centers. ALA Bul 36:500-7 Ag °42 


Distribution of war publications. Ill Lib 24:58 
Ap °42 
The United States Information Service is sending 
loan packets of war publications to some 1,200 li- 
braries in towns of less than 25,000 population and 
is distributing further material to about 400 larger 
libraries. 


information center. 
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Dodds, Mrs E. Office of war information. Sp 
Lib 33:301-2 O ’42 
A report presented at the 1942 S.L.A. conference 
as part of the panel discussion on Washington Li- 
braries and the War. 
Ferguson, E. G. Milledgeville, Georgia. Lib J 
67:575-6 Je 15 "42 : 
The libraries of Emory University, the University 
of Georgia, and the Georgia State College for Women 
have been designated as the three key War Informa- 
tion Centers for the state. The organization and 
services of the Center at the Georgia State College for 
Women are described. 


Harmon, H. J.: Development of information 
centers. Minn Lib 13:371 D °42 
A report on war information service in Minnesota 
libraries. 


Hoit, D. L. Public library in the community 


defense organization. ALA Bul 36:69-72 F 
‘49 


“A description of the War Information Center estab- 
lished by the Pasadena Public Library. 


Humphrey, H. H. Information—the strength of 
democracy. Minn Lib 13:353-6 D ’42 
This paper read at the 1942 meeting of the Minne- 
sota Library Association discusses the organization of 
war information centers. 


Minn Lib 13:308 Je ‘42 
ublic libraries in Minnesota that have 
y government agencies as war informa- 


Information centers. 
A list of 
been selected 
tion centers. 


Joint memorandum. ALA Bul 36:214 Mr °42 

A general announcement on the organization of 

war information centers in libraries, by representatives 

of the A.L.A., the School and College Civilian 

Morale Service, and the Library Service Division of 
the Office of Education. 


Jones, E. L. Libraries as war information centers. 
Mass Lib Assn Bul 32:15-17 Ap °42 
The libraries of fifty Massachusetts towns have 
been made demonstration war information centers. 


Laves, W. H. C. Libraries and Defense council 
war information committees. ALA Bul 37:93-5 
Mr '43 


Libraries as war information centers. 
Assn Bul 3:13-14 My *42 
An account of Maine's participation in the nation- 
wide establishment of war information centers in 
public libraries. 


Library project redirected. Minn Lib 13:305 Je 
"42 
Plans are being formulated in Minnesota for a 
state-wide WPA project to assist war information 
centers. 


Maine Lib 


Luke, R. A. Community analysis of the need 
for war information centers. ALA Bul 36:563- 
68 1°42 


Morey, J. 

Je 1°42 

A report on the Public Library's War Information 
Center, and other defense activities. 


Duluth, Minnesota. Lib J 67:526-7 


Myers, F. L. Cleveland’s war information center. 
Wilson Lib Bul 16:818-20 Je 42 


Northrup, F. 
Vermont. 


Some war information centers in 
Vt Bul 38:62-6 Mr °43 


Petersen, E. N. Triple-publicized war informa- 
tion. Wilson Lib Bul 17:535 Mr '43 
A description of the War Information Centers or- 
ganized by the Detroit Public Library. 


St John, F. R. War information centers. ALA 
Bul 36:73 F ’42 

An account of the centers being organized in all 
the branches of the New York Public Library. 


(Continued on page 272) 











Love 


By Mary Malone * 


‘THE feeling roughly designated as love is 

a public emotion. Love is everywhere. 
It is the subject matter of books and movies, 
the thick bulk of magazines. It is plastered 
in the subway, and crooned over the radio. 
It is the stuff of advertising. 

We have been educated to the love theme. 
Love has sold breakfast foods, mouthwashes, 
deodorants, cold creams, hand lotion, nail 
polish, mascara. Love is the reward for 
using X soap, or Y shampoo, or Z dentifrice. 
Popularity, beauty, charm—these all come, 
of course, from the wise use of the right 
products. But the ultimate goal is the en- 
gagement ring, the wedding day. 

Such advertising is directed to women. So 
are most magazines, books, and films. The 
stories in the women’s magazines are pre- 
occupied with love, the advertising with con- 
crete ways to achieve it. There is a mass of 
book literature created especially for women. 
It is the school of Maisie Grieg and Ruby 
Ayres, Temple Bailey and Grace Livingston 
Hill. Sentimentality and lush romance are 
the requirements of this school. In it, love 
conquers all. 

A question sometimes occurs: do women 
really demand such dope, or have they be- 
come the victims of the stuff? It is not 
likely that we shall ever know for sure, for 
we are already conditioned to it. 

In Writing as a Career, Thomas Uzzell 
says: “When you write for women only, you 
have but one theme—romance."” For women 
as a whole, he continues, there is only the 
Cinderella plot. It is true, undoubtedly. 
Public library and department store rental 
collections reveal the fact. Women want 
love stories with a happy ending. The happy 
ending is marriage. 

Practically all of such books for women 
are written by women, and have the conven- 
tional viewpoint. To make their circulation 
even more positive, many of them have the 
word “love” in the title. Look through the 
pages of the Cumulative Book Index for 
any given period, and see how many titles 
begin with “love.” It is interesting to note 
that the majority of these love books are 
English publications. Englishwomen must 


* Librarian, Junior No. One High School, Trenton. 
New Jersey. 
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go in even more heavily than we for the 
sticky romance. Here are some random 
titles: Love at Second Sight; Love in Hid- 
ing; Love Comes Last; Love Wears a Veil; 
Love in Chains; Love Came to Veronica; 
Love Wins Through. 

In speaking of the love pulps, Uzzell says 
that .in them, love is the reward of the ‘‘pa- 
tient, virtuous, physically beautiful woman.” 
In books, too, this formula holds, and has 
for centuries. Love, with its concomitant, 
marriage, is the end women strive for. In 
the eighteenth century, there was Richard- 
son's long-suffering Pamela. She eventually 
achieved marriage plus love, and thus caused 
rejoicing throughout a world which, they 
say, waited breathlessly for the outcome. 


Ugly Ducklings Win, Too 


The heroine need not always start off with 
physical beauty. She may be the ugly duck- 
ling who emerges from nonentity and un- 
attractiveness to radiant charm and loveliness. 
The man is amazed and then electrified. He 
succumbs easily after the transformation. Of 
course, there is the psychological reason for 
the appeal of this type of story. All readers 
are not beautiful and beloved. There are, 
unfortunately, many plain and lonely ones 
among them. Their reading can give them 
escape from the present and hope for the 
future. The transformation theme is popu- 
lar in the movies, too. You have seen it 
countless times. The latest is Bette Davis’ 
in Olive Higgins Prouty’s Now, Voyager. 

A variation of this theme is often found 
in books of real literary merit, proving the 
common basis of human longings. There 
is not always the transformation from a 
chrysalis state. In some cases, the heroine 
does not need physical beauty. She has other 
qualities of mind and soul which make her 
even more loved than her beautiful but 
probably shallow sisters. Jane Eyre was such 
a one. Jane was a plain, obscure young girl 
who captured the affections of a jaded man- 
of-the-world. In Mary Webb’s Precious 
Bane, Prue Sarn was deformed by a harelip. 
But in the end, after scorn and persecution, 
she, too, found love. 
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Even the detective story, once a purely 
masculine province, has felt the reverbera- 
tions of the so-called tender passion. Women 
writers are responsible. Dorothy Sayers and 
Ngaio Marsh have allowed their detective- 
heroes to fall in love. Dorothy Sayers, espe- 
cially, has let Lord Peter Wimsey go pretty 
far overboard on the subject of love. He, 
surely, is the epitome of all the English-type 
virtues that women admire in men. Ethel 
M. Dell’s readers might find themselves in 
familiar territory here, at least in the Bus- 
man’s Honeymoon. There is sophistication 
in these books, and it is usually predominant, 
but the elemental appeal has not been over- 
looked. 

‘The technique of the motion picture is 
used, with but few exceptions, to express 
one theme only—love. If an occasional pic- 
ture is based on the idea that there may be 
other emotions in life, advertising makes up 
for the omission. Actors and actresses must 
be paired off, in advertising, even if their 
relationship in the film is that of mother and 
son, or father and daughter. The problems 
posed in advertising are always the problems 
of love. If the title of a picture does not 
smack of love, advertising will make sub- 
titles. Bambi was announced as “a great 
love story.” 

Usually, the pointing up of the love ele- 
ment in a picture is legitimate, for the theme 
is universal. We come to expect in every 
picture some phase of the “boy meets girl” 
idea. Hollywood spends millions of dollars 
annually in buying successful novels and 
plays. However, only the name is really 
bought, for good novels and plays do not 
always deal with the elementary emotion. 
The finished product, after this transfer from 
book to screen, is pure Hollywood, with the 
plot totally distorted in order to play up the 
love interest. Pictures of this type are too 
numerous to mention. Ellen Glasgow's In, 
This Our Life is a recent example. When 
a best-selling novel is purchased to film, the 
burning question is ‘what pair of lovers will 
be in it?” Recall Gone with the Wind and 
more recently, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
The only thing that seems to worry Holly- 
wood in the proposed filming of the ticklish 
The Sun Is My Undoing is the possibility of 
not having Clark Gable to play the lead. 


Biographical pictures must emphasize the 
love theme, out of all proportion to real life. 
Remember the film biographies of Parnell 


and Napoleon? The story of Lou Gehrig 
is advertised as a love story, and a film on 
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Poe must be entitled The Loves of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

There is no dearth of love. If you are 
sick of the subject, and of the word itself, 
repeated so often, and used so loosely, re- 
member that it is a convenient symbol. It is 
one of those words that mean all things to 
all people. It is a commodity, a culture, a 
dream. It reduces all life to a common level. 
No other age, surely, has given love the 
serious attention and the homage that we 
give it. 

a 8 


The first issue of The Theatre Annual is 1942 
and is ‘a publication of information and re- 
search in the arts and history of the theatre.” 
The 1943 issue is scheduled for December pub- 
lication. List price is $1.50 per copy, but be- 
cause it is library-association sponsored, is made 
available to libraries, librarians, and dealers at 
the subscription price of $1, from Theatre An- 
nual, 42 West 35th Street, New York 1. 


Interesting notes about New York City’s li- 
braries back in 1789—when New York was the 
nation’s capital—are to be found in the chapter 
“News and Reviews” in This Was New York, 
by Frank Monaghan and Marvin Lowenthal. 


AS YOU LIKE IT—REVISED 
(with apologies to Will Shakespeare) 


All the world’s a library 

And all the men and women merely readers 

They have their exits and their entrances 

And each man in his time reads many books. 

At first the infant, excited, breathing hard 

Comes in and scrawls his name upon a card 

Painstakingly (he is so very young), 

Inscribes his name and also bites his tongue. 

And then the schoolboy 

Surly and full of gloom 

Because he cannot leave the children’s room 

When far-off pastures seem so fair— 

Reading books of men who dare 

Delving into wars and chivalry 

And trials of men that went away to sea. 

Then comes the lover—sighing dreamily 

In secret reading books of poetry 

Or doting on his lady's newest bonnet 

Or on her hair and trying to write a sonnet. 

Then comes the businessman, concise, 

Wants something for his wife that’s nice 

Full of brief notes and modern references— 

Deplores the fact that some books shock the 

senses. 

At last we have the era of repose 

Secure, retired, with spectacles on nose 

He finds time for the classics now at last 

And pauses, musing, dreaming of his past. 
ROGER STERLING 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE CROW'’S NEST’ 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


Citation for Detroit 


HAT librarians are daily becoming more 

conscious of their social obligation to the 
people they serve is evidenced by the varied 
printed material that has come to this desk in the 
last few months. The old question of how’ far 
we should go in supplying material on contro- 
versial issues has been magnificently answered 
by the Detroit Public Library with the publica- 
tion of a six-page folder entitled “The Events 
of the Week of June 20th.” This pamphlet ap- 
peared immediately after rioting took place in 
that city and bears this striking admonition: 

To the Citizens of Detroit. The events of the week 
of June 20th charge every one of us with the responsi- 
bility of examining our own beliefs, conduct, and ex- 
pressions so that the common effort of all will insure 
that the inalienable rights of man never again be so 
trampled. 


Following this thought-provoking statement is 
a series of quotations with the sources and 
grouped under the following headings: Is Racial 
Superiority Myth or Reality?; Isn't Racial Strife 
in the United States Exactly What the . Axis 
Wants?; Isn't Our Own Brand of Racial Im- 
perialism As Bad As the Forms of Imperialism 
We Condemn?; What Is America?; What Is a 
Living Democracy ?; What Is the Negro’s Respon- 
sibility?; How Can We Learn to Live Together ?; 
Can We Delay?; What Should I Do As an 
Individual; and finally, What Should I Read? 
Particularly apt is the advice offered under the 
next to the last heading which represents the 
editorial voice and policy of the library. 

Form opinions only after you know the facts. A 
judgment made before one possesses the facts is a 
prejudice. Get your information through reading the 
works of unbiased authors, not through rumors. Then 
when you act, do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you. 


If there were some equivalent of the Pulitzer 
Prize or the Nobel Prize to be awarded for out- 
standing work in the library field we feel that 
such an award should unquestionably go to the 
Detroit Public Library for conceiving and pub- 
lishing “The Events of the Week of June 20th.” 


The Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County has given serious thought to the 
problems of the young man and woman leaving 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs oF exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The Crow’s 
Nest,” Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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school to enter a world at war and has issued a 
list called “In Which We Serve.” Books of 
interest to those entering the services or the 
production line are well chosen, as are the words 
that serve as an introduction: 


To the Class of '43: It is your destiny to be graduated 
into a world at war. Many of you face the immediate 
responsibility of serving your country by bearing arms or 
producing food and materials. From these books you 
can learn what will be expected of you by the forces in 
which you serve. 


Latin America 


We can well afford to give considerable atten- 
tion to the booklists and brochures that we may 
issue in the coming months. More lists that 
help us to appreciate our neighbors, both at home 
and abroad, and more lists and more promotion 
ideas that will help people to make use of leisure 
time should be uppermost in our minds. The 
Buffalo Public Library has issued a stunning 
eight-page folder in chile-red and yellow simply 
titled “Latin America.” The Public Library of 
Cincinnati is also interested in promoting know!l- 
edge of our southern neighbors and has produced 
a reading list, “Understanding Latin America,” 
in which this succinct statement appears: 


Since the war has made every man more conscious of 
our interdependence with Latin America, cooperation with 
the neighbors to our south cannot be left to diplomats 
alone. Intelligent cooperation is not possible between 
peoples of differing cultures unless each is familiar with 
the other’s history, economy, folkways, and fine arts. 
The best substitute for travel, in which almost no civilian 
indulges these days, is to learn from others who know 
the Latin American Republics. 


If you feel that you can’t possibly cover the 
world why not pick one country or one group of 
countries, such as Latin America, and concentrate 
on it. Do a good job and hit your project from 
all angles. Begin by making a selected reading 
list and make sure that it is attractive as well 
as authoritative. Arrange for moving pictures 
and exhibit materials through your local Pan 
American groups or write the Pan American 
Union or the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs in Washington. Incidentally the last 
named organization has a stunning series of 
Latin American anti-Nazi posters, one of which 
is reproduced here. These are free upon request 
from any authorized group. Build your book 
programs and your children’s reading games 
around the same subject and country. Try the 
techniques of insistence that have proved to be 
so effective in the use of all kinds of advertising 
and propaganda. Stress the same theme over and 
over again but be clever enough to give it new 
color and a new slant so your audience won't 
tire of it. If you do a good job you will help 
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to create an informed and intelligent group in 
your community. True enough, they may have 
learned about only one country and one people, 
but they have learned it well. And what's to 
prevent them from going on to something else? 
Again, if you have done a good job, you have 
stimulated curiosity and a desire for authentic 
facts and information. Your reading public will 
continue to want to learn and to know more. 


On the heels of the announcement of the 
observance of British Book Week there appeared 
a packet of lists and brochures from the Public 
Libraries of Bristol, England! It seemed almost 
incredible. Somehow or other you don’t expect 
a city that suffered as great a damage from the 
blitz as Plymouth and Coventry to be reading 
books, much less making booklists! But here 
they were. Eleven of the lists are four-page 
folders printed on colored paper and used for 
distribution at public lectures held in the Central 
Library on College Green. These lectures are 
arranged in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Information and given by specialists in various 
fields every two weeks. Besides an announce- 
ment of the lecture, which may cover almost any 
subject of current interest, the folder contains 
a half-page biographical sketch of the speaker 
and a selected reading list on the subject pre- 
sented for discussion. 


Two lists consider members of the United 
Nations—Russia and the United States of 
America. The list which deals with Russia bears 
a foreword by James Ross, city librarian, from 
which we quote: 

In view of the splendid resistance now being offered 
by our Soviet Ally to the forces of Nazi aggression the 
moment seems opportune to issue for the guidance of 
readers a select list of books available in the Bristol 
Public Libraries containing authentic information on all 
branches of Soviet economic, political, and cultural life. 
It is hoped that the list will prove useful to all inter- 
ested in the U.S.S.R. 


The books, periodicals, and official documents 
are grouped according to subject and cover all 
fields, including novels about Russia. The booklet 
closes with an excerpt from a speech by His 
Excellency, I. M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador: 


The relations between country and country are depend- 
ent not only on matters economic and political, but also 
on cultural intercourse. Every step which tends to make 
this cultural intercourse closer contributes very materially 
to the improvement of relations between the respective 
nations. 


U. S. A. 


The annotated reading list, The United States 
of America, is forty-four pages in length and 
bound in bright orange. It is similar in style 
and approach to the Russian list and we particu- 
larly liked the quotations which open and close 
the selections. From Giles Alington: “America 
is still to most Englishmen an unknown 
and from André Siegfried: ‘‘The America 


land,”’ 


that Columbus discovered was to our ancestors 


geographically a new world. Today as a result 
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of revolutionary changes brought about by 
modern methods of production, it has again 
become a new world, and furthermore we have 
still to discover it.” The selection of novels 
about various periods in American life and 
history is extremely interesting. Sinclair Lewis 
is represented with four titles; Upton Sinclair, 
Edna Ferber with three; Mary Johnston, Willa 
Cather, Sabatini, Dos Passos, Rawlings, and 
Steinbeck with one or two titles. Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch and Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm ate here but we looked in vain for Gone 
with the Wind. 

We have saved our favorite for the last. It 
is called Holidays at Home and was compiled 
“to aid readers who may experience difficulty in 
selecting books for reading on holiday while 
staying at home.” Besides the informal, chatty 
book notes there is an appendix which contains 
a list of parks, gardens, and open spaces in 
Bristol. Just looking at this booklet bound 
in light blue gives you a lift and if you weren't 
previously convinced about the outcome of the 
present struggle you become convinced. Leafing 
through the forty-two pages that enumerate books 
about nature and country life, weather lore, 
insects, camping, dancing, poetry, and walking 
you are struck with the stamina and spirit of the 
people. You marvel that these people, who so 
lately fought the Battle of Britain, want to reaa 
books, much less make lists of them. Any people 
at war who take the time, money, and effort to 
issue printed material in appreciation of other 
peoples and the fine and beautiful things in 
life can’t help but come out on top. Do you 
imagine that the libraries in Germany or Italy 
or Japan are turning out booklists like these? 
We doubt it and so do you. 
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Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


A BULLETIN 


BOARD DISPLAY 


Minneapolis Public Library 


QING patrons too often follow a beaten 
path on their weekly or monthly visits 
to the library, Minneapolis Public Library 
tries to sell the wares of one section by 
advertising them in another. This exhibit 
called the attention of patrons of the main 
floor departments to the many wartime can- 
ning aids offered by the technical depart- 
ment on the first floor. 

The display, made entirely from materials 
at hand, is arranged on a long narrow bul- 
letin board, 21” wide by 971.” long. Four 
sheets of blue poster board are used as a 
background. ‘Mother Hubbard” is de- 
veloped in appliqué technique, that is, she 
is cut out in sections and fastened to the 
background with small thumbtacks which 
are concealed as far as possible. Gray 
poster board is used for the hair, spectacles, 
and spoon; the face and arms are cut from 
light orange poster board; scraps of con- 
struction paper make the eyes and mouth 
and the collar; apron and cuffs are cut 
from a roll of white paper which was on 
hand from an earlier exhibit. “Mother 
Hubbard” might also have been developed 
in paper sculpture by using a lightweight 
cartridge paper and creasing and bending 
the paper so that a three-dimensional effect 
was secured. 


Although the shelf paper is cut from the 
same material as the apron and cuffs, real 
shelf paper or lace paper doilies might have 
been used. Red, white, and blue thumb- 
tacks hold the paper on the background. 
The letters are cut from white construction 
paper and are mounted at the top on a strip 
so = to eliminate the use of many thumb- 
tacks. 


The cans of fruit and vegetables are cut 
from a discarded OWI poster. Book jackets 
and pamphlets complete the display. 
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DISPLAY MATERIALS 


Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


Rand McNally & Company is marketing a 
colorful new map featuring theatres of war ac- 
tion which makes an interesting background for 
displays featuring books on the war. The map 
comes equipped with dozens of little flags to 
use in charting Allied battle progress from day 
to day. Mounted on heavy board, it is 
41" x 261%” in size and costs $2.50. 


WAR AND THE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 267) 


Tryon, L. M. Pensacola, Florida. Lib J 67:527 
Je 1 °42 
An account of the Free Public Library's War In 
formation Center and of its service to the Naval Air 
Station and Fort Barrancas. 
University key centers of war information. Lib 
Occ 14:63 JI-S '42 
Indiana, Notre Dame, and Purdue universities have 
been designated as Key War Information Centers. 


Von Urff, H. A. War activities of the Engi- 
neering societies library. ALA Bul 36:514-16 
Ag '42 

Vormelker, R. L. Cleveland’s war and defense 
information center as it is today. Wilson Lib 
Bul 17:250-1 N °42 

Vormelker, R. L. Cleveland’s war information 
center. Lib J 67:348-9 Ap 15 ‘42 

War information centers. SD Lib Bul 2:30-1 Ap 
"42 

A list of the South Dakota libraries that have 
been selected to receive reading material on war 
problems from the United States Information Service. 

War information centers. Kansas Lib Bul 11:7 
Mr '42 

Libraries in Kansas designated as war information 
centers are listed. 

War information centers under way in Michigan. 
Mich Libn 8:4-6 Mr *42 

War information library, University of Kansas. 
Kansas Lib Bul 12:11 Mr ’43 

Wilcox, J. K. Proposed coordination of war 
information centers in California. Calif Lib 
Assn Bul 4:13-15 S$ ’42 


"© ALL.A. Public Relations Committee. 
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TALKING SHOP 


HILDREN, at least, never bother to wonder 
whether a book is new or old. It’s new to 
them until they have read it, and then it’s “‘o.k.” 
or “no good” depending upon whether or not 
they like the story—not whether it is a best seller. 
With added years comes an added urge to think 
as others think, do the same things, play the same 
games, read the same books. One might almost 
think reading tastes were all alike—so frequently 
are the same titles asked for, over and over again. 
Or that all readers were the same age. Don’t they 
ever grow up to wonder, as they enter the ranks 
of adult readers, what books people were reading 
last year, and five and ten and more years ago? 
The dizzy pace of the times is often blamed for 
this emphasis upon current books. After all, isn’t 
it important to keep up to date, to know what is 
going on in the world? But backgrounds and fun- 
damentals and just living are important, too. . . . 
Dorothy Thompson, in her column “It’s a 
Woman’s World” in the July 1940 Ladies’ Home 
Journal, prints a letter bemoaning the fact that, 
amid the world’s,turmoil, women’s clubs have pro- 
grams on such “inane” subjects as eighteenth- 
century English literature instead of on topics hav- 
ing “a direct relation to the world we live in.” 
Miss Thompson feels that 


there is too much superficial discussion of vast world 
problems, and not enough attention paid to the matter 
of making everyday life more attractive. 

And since men began to talk, they have, strangely, 
found comfort in poetry. Perhaps helping in some 
small way to keep Shelley and Keats and Byron alive— 
those powerful and passionate lovers of personal liberty 
and earthly beauty—may also be a contribution to pre- 
venting Hitler . . . from overrunning the world. 

Anything that increases consideration for human life 
helps toward the eventual abolishing of war; anything 
that makes life more beautiful makes it more tolerable ; 
and whatever develops resources within ourselves— 
whether from eighteenth-century poetry or twentieth- 
century cookery—adds to human courage. 

Why should not women discuss the problems of 
their own living rooms, kitchens, and front yards, and, 
in their papers at the women’s club meetings, retain 
something of an interest in the literature that they in- 
herited from our forefathers, read in their youth, and 
that their children still read today? 


Such things, believe it or not, are important. 


Perhaps it is partly our fault, as librarians, that 
yesterday and the day before are frequently over- 
looked in reading. We have the books in our 
“storehouses of knowledge,” often so well stored 
away that the hurried borrower or casual browser 
mever guesses they are there. Bring a few older 
titles out to a front shelf, and they disappear into 
circulation as if by magic. People really are inter- 
ested in older books when they know or think 
about them. ; 

And many an article in recent magazines and 
newspapers helps the cause of older books along. 
Clifton Fadiman, in his “Reading for Fun’ in the 
December 1942 Good Housekeeping, finds ‘‘no 
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magical virtue in having read the latest books. 
The ability to discuss a fashionable novel is about 
on a par with the ability to wear a fashionable 
hat: both being meaningless.” 

W. Somerset Maugham in an article in the June 
1943 issue of Redbook, “Reading and Writing 
and You,” tells of the results of his investigations 
into wartime reading: 


But what really surprised me, when I went about 
making inquiries at public libraries and bookstores, was 
to learn that many readers were turning again to those 
huge unwieldy novels written during the Victorian Era 
to satisfy the taste of a public that had abundant leis- 
ure and had not yet learned the delight of the movies 
and the charms of the radio. I am not speaking now 
of Charles Dickens; he has always been read; nor of 
Thackeray. Anthony Trollope, after being neglected 
for so many years, some time ago regained his hold on 
the public. . . But that is not all. Novels by other 
authors, celebrated in their day but long forgotten, 
which for thirty years had lain undisturbed on dusty 
shelves, suddenly began to be asked for. . . 

We can only be truly civilized if we are well-read. 
By reading we become more tolerant, more broad- 
minded, and more sympathetic. It is not often in this 
world that we can combine pleasure and profit, but 
that is just what we can do by reading wisely and 
well, 


An emphatic point of view is set forth by 
Lawrence Clark Powell's “I Read What I Like” 
in last month’s Wilson Library Bulletin. 

There’s nothing wrong about people getting together 
for book talk. What they ought to do though, in my 
opinion, is to observe a ten-year time-lag. That is, 
when they meet in 1943, let them re-read and discuss 
the books of 1933, the unsoured cream of a decade 
ago. For current events why spend money on books? 
Time is cheaper and better. 


The passing of years makes strange and drastic 
changes in any list of “outstanding” books. As 
Lewis Gannett says in his Bookmaking and Kin- 
dred Amenities: “If two books published in any 
calendar year are still read fifty years later, that is 
indeed a banner year for literature.” 

But what makes some books last is another 
oo. 

ieee oldest book of all—is even now mak- 
ing new records as the greatest best seller of all 
time. Printed, in whole or in part, in more than 
one thousand languages, its sales in English this 
year are so great that copies have been rationed 
since October first. Service men and women are 
reading this book. People at home are reading it, 
too. John Wanamaker bought a copy jn install- 
ments when he was eleven years old, later called 
it “the greatest and most important and far-reach- 
ing purchase I have ever made; and every other 
investment in my life seems to me only second- 
ary.” It’s the same book from which Shakespeare 
quoted in every one of his plays—more than five 
hundred times, in all. And the same book for 
which Sir Walter Scott called, when he was dying. 
Asked by his son-in-law, ““What book?” Sir Wal- 
ter replied, “There is but one book—the Bible.” 
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| i the fall of this year, according to the state- 
ment in the October 2nd issue of the State 
Department Bulletin, Washington, D.C., five 
United States libraries will be established in 
“other countries by the British Division of the 
Office of War Information in close cooperation 
with the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State and with the Library of 
Congress. Following the pattern of the Ameri- 
can Library in the Embassy in London, the new 
libraries will be located at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Wellington, New Zealand; 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa; and Bom- 
bay, India. 

The American Library in London and the five 
new libraries are designed to serve writers, the 
press, radio, American missions, local government 
agencies, and educational, scientific, and cultural 
institutions and organizations. They are not 
lending libraries for casual readers, nor are they 
in any sense propaganda centers or distributors 
of pamphlets. A small, highly selective library 
containing reference material produced in the 
United States provides information which can 
best reach the masses of people in an allied 
country through the media of the press, the radio, 
and educational institutions. Besides offering di- 
rect information on many subjects, the libraries 
will consult with special libraries and will assist 
libraries and organizations within the respective 
countries in securing for their own use materials 
about the United States. Significant American 
books and reports will be brought to the atten- 
tion of people likely to be interested in using 
them. 


As has been demonstrated in London, hun- 
dreds of people in educational and literary fields 
make use of the resources of the library. Writers, 
speakers, teachers, and scholars in the countries 
of the British Commonwealth are eager to find 
available information on the United States and 
to interpret the United States accurately. These 
libraries will present them with authoritative 
sources at a time when, owing to shipping re- 
strictions, there is a great shortage abroad of 
current material about America. 
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It is not sufficient, however to provide libraries 
where books and other informational material are 
available to people interested enough to look for 
them. Skilled assistants, who are familiar with 
the institutions and resources of the United States 
and who know how to use efficiently documen- 
tary and source material to obtain desired in- 
formation, are needed to aid people in those 
countries in their researches, to introduce them 
to the best sources, and generally to stimulate 
increased interest in the material on hand. Each 
library will be staffed by two librarians from 
the United States and three associates employed 
locally. 

In each case the libraries have been stocked 
with a basic collection of about one thousand 
reference books and four thousand government 
documents, pamphlets, and reports covering all 
aspects of American life and research. Five hun- 
dred pamphlets, maps, posters, and monographs 
from private organizations and institutions also 
have been assembled for each library. About 
fifty periodicals published by government agen- 
cies, private organizations, and popular publishers 
will be sent to these libraries regularly. 

In addition to the basic collection of volumes 
for reference purposes, each library will be sup- 
plied with special collections for loan and ex- 
hibit purposes. For example, a collection of 
about one hundred carefully selected schoolbooks 
extensively used in American schools was sent 
to London. Each book was labeled with infor- 
mation about its use in the educational system 
of this country. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation developed the list and annotated the 
books. This collection has been loaned to the 
British Board of Education for display at educa- 
tional conferences. A smaller collection on 
school buildings was made available to the Brit- 
ish authorities planning reconstruction. Similar 
special collections giving discriminating surveys 
of American output in a specific field of activity 
will be assembled from time to time, usually in 
response to definite requests. 

For the purpose of furthering the development 
of the library program, a Committee on Libraries 
Abroad is being formed. This committee will 
afford opportunities for consultation among rep- 
resentatives of the Office of War Information, 
the Department of State, the Library of Congress, 
the American Library Association, and, as de- 
mands warrant, representatives of other profes- 
sional organizations. 


eS & & 


The Covered Wagon Contest for Librarians 
will award a prize of $1,500 ($500 an outright 
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prize, $1,000 as advance against royalties) for 
the best book-length manuscript for girls be- 
tween the ages of 8-15 submitted by a writer who 
has spent one or more years in Work with Chil- 
dren and Young People in public or school li- 
braries in the United States or Camada. Not 
eligible are librarians whose work is now under 
option to other publishers and librarians who 
have left the profession and are now engaged in 
any other full-time occupation. 

The scope of the contest is broad and manu- 
scripts may be either fiction or nonfiction. Poems, 
plays, or translations are excluded. Librarians 
are asked to register for the contest before 
March 1, 1944. The contest closes on Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, and the results will be announced 
in January of 1945. The editors of Morrow 
will be the judges. For complete details, rules, 
and registration blanks, librarians should write 
to William Merrow & Company, Box LC, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

eo be & 

The library of the Connecticut State Teachers 
College, which was destroyed by fire August 29, 
needs duplicates of magazines and library aids. 
Please send lists to Martha Bartlett, librarian, 
State Teachers College Library, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 

The country’s most complete file of Der Bund, 
leading Swiss neutral newspaper, is now owned 
by the Charles Doe Memorial Library on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of California. 
The file was made complete from 1939 to 1942 
by a gift of copies covering the period from June 
to November, 1942, just shipped to the library by 
Guenther Reinhardt, foreign correspondent in the 
United States for Der Bund since 1937. German 
language paper published in Berne, Der Bund is 
respected as one of Europe's foremost neutral 
journals, and copies covering the war years should 
contain significant news treatment not to be found 
in publications of Axis-dominated or influenced 
countries. 

we be & 


A mimeographed “Effective Leadership’’ library 
guide, has been issued by the Public Library of 
Youngstown, Ohio, to publicize and extend the 
services rendered by the library to organizations. 

Sample copies may be obtained by writing the 
Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County, 305 Wick Avenue, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


eo & & 


For Training in Hospital and Medical Libra- 
rianship, The University of Minnesota Division 
of Library Instruction offers special courses dur- 
ing the spring quarter with six weeks’ internship. 
Further information available from The Director, 
Division of Library Instruction, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


oe & & 
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From abroad comes this publicity note: 


SALVAGE MEN ASK 1 MILLION Books A Day 

With other sources of paper salvage largely reduced by 
previous drives and by the decreasing amount of paper 
containers, newspapers, and general paper goods in circu- 
lation, British salvage authorities have been forced to the 
salvage of the millions of out-of-date books, as a method 
of maintaining the salvage flow. 

In Scotland all the principal centres are taking a part 
in this campaign and targets have been fixed to allow the 
trade and the population an aim. 

Edinburgh, perhaps the most ‘‘bookish’’ city in the 
world, after London, since it is a publishing centre of 
major importance as well as a reading centre has fixed its 
target at one million unwanted books in two weeks. To 
ensure that no book worth keeping is wasted the city 
gained the cooperation of an expert committee led by the 
City Librarian, and Dr. Meikle of the Scottish National 
Library. Every book is scrutinised and anything of in- 
terest is retained for closer examination. The books so 
collected are being divided into three groups: for (1) the 
Forces (2) rare and valuable books for preservation and 
(3) books for salvage. 

At the end of the first week the collection was far 
short of the target, only 250,600 books having been taken 
against the half total of half a million. 

The city cleansing authorities are collecting the waste 
books as they collect waste paper and between 1,500 and 
2,000 special salvage depots have been opened throughout 
the city. 

This typical example of a city collecting its waste 
paper and books is being repeated in most of the cities 
and towns here and although the target may not be 
reached there is little doubt but that the books so sal- 
vaged will add materially to the raw materials wanted 
for war use in the manufacture of cartons and containers. 

While the drive is maintained a total collection of one 
million books daily is confidently expected. 


eo Be & 


The many outstanding contributions of the 
American Negro to American culture are summed 
up and documented in a new publication entitled 
75 Years of Freedom; Commemoration of the 
75th Anniversary of the Proclamation of the 13th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, just published by the Library of Congress. 
The book, which has been over two years in 
preparation, contains an extensive selective bibli- 
ography, based upon the series of exhibits and 
concerts held in the Library of Congress com- 
mencing December 18, 1940, the 75th anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Amendment which 
ended slavery. 

Like the original music festival and the exhibi- 
tions of Negro art, books, and manuscripts which 
provide its substance, 75 Years of Freedom is the 
product of the combined efforts of many promi- 
nent authorities, Negro and white. The section 
devoted to Negro music contains critical articles 
on spirituals, blues, ballads, social songs, reels, 
and work songs. The final section dealing with 
the exhibit of books, manuscripts, broadsides, 
music, portraits, and other illustrative materials 
comprises more than half the volume and is di- 
vided into seventeen parts dealing with the role 
of the American Negro in drama, education, his- 
tory, music, literature, religion, science and inven- 
tion, sports and athletics, the social sciences, etc. 
The largest portion is devoted to historical mate- 
rials dealing with the anti-slavery movement. 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex LIBRIS 


Fo Jim psen_ 


Oh, My Goodness! Junior's in there! 


Ce & & 


A Man Can't Live on Glory is the title of a 
striking eight-page folder on the theme “What 
Will New York State Do For Its Returning War 
Veterans?” Several practical suggestions are in- 
cluded to “Give him a useful job when he 
comes home.” Librarians might well consider 
the problem from the library angle. The book- 
let is available from the New York State Exec- 
utive Department's Division of Commerce, State 
Office Building, Albany 1, New York. 


eo & & 


The June 1943 Journal of Social Hygiene is 
the tenth annual library number, and contains 
several articles of interest to librarians, includ- 
ing “The Public Library and Sex Education,” 
“A Two Foot Bookshelf,” and reviews of many 
books in the social hygiene field. Single copies 
of the issue are available at 35c each from The 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 


Co & & 


Paul Paine, now consulting Jibrarian for the 
Syracuse Public Library, has been for many years 
conducting a class in History of American Jour- 
nalism in the Syracuse University. He has 
brought together a collection of pamphlets, clip- 
pings, reproductions of historic newspapers, and 
the text of a course of more than sixty lectures 
covering the subject from the beginning to now. 
Mr. Paine thinks this should be useful for refer- 
ence purposes in some library which is special- 
izing in this subject and he invites anyone who 
might be interested to write to him for further 
information. 

Produced by an international collaboration with- 
out precedent, the first volume of a new bio- 
graphical dictionary and historical handbook 
covering the last three hundred years of Chinese 
history has just been published by the Library 
of Congress. Entitled Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch’ing Period, this work contains approximately 
800 biographical sketches and is the product of 
nine years of cooperative research by some fifty 
American, Chinese, and European scholars. Copies 
of the work are not distributed by the Library 
of Congress, but are sold by the Superintendent 
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of Documents, Washington, D.C. at $2.25 for 
volume one, which contains over 600 pages and 
is bound in cloth. The second and concluding 
volume is now in proof and will be issued shortly. 


eo & & 


“Book-Eye View,” a column by Angie Maruca 
in New Jersey College for Women’s student 
paper, The Caellian, takes an interesting turn as 
well as being informative. 

“Where in the library, would you go to find:” 
is the way the column starts, enumerating some 
ten likely topics on a college student's need-to- 
know list. The column then goes on: “If your 
idea of where to look for the above items is 
rather vague, or even nonexistent, then climb 
aboard for a tour of the downstairs reference 
room. . . .” Then follows a shelf-by-shelf ac- 
count of what to find where. For instance: 
“Shelf 10: Series of indexes. The Readers’ Guide, 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature and the 
New York Times Index will be found here— 
also 99.4 per cent of the freshmen class work- 
ing on those perennial research papers.” 

The column ends with a “Suggestion of the 
week: Clip this article out and keep it in your 
notebook. You'll save yourself many a step— 
and, remember, librarians only get three pairs of 
shoes a year, too!” 


There is a Woman's Library in New York. 
The object is to furnish women—particularly 
working women, who are not able to subscribe 
to other libraries—with a quiet and comfortable 
place to read in, during their leisure moments. 
. .. In the Mercantile Library of New York, 
two ladies have charge of the reading room. 
One receives $200, and the other $250 a year. 
Lady librarians receive from one-third to one- 
half as much as men. The librarian says they 
are not physically so capable, and otherwise not 
so well qualified. They could always do the 
lighter work of a library. They are employed 
all the year, and spend about eight hours in the 
reading room. The secretary of the Apprentice’s 
Library in Philadelphia writes: “Both our prin- 
cipal librarians are ladies, and we have two as- 
sistants of the same sex. The principals receive 
$308, and the assistants $90 each, per annum. 
The girls’ library, in which one of the principals 
and the two assistants are employed, is open five 
afternoons in the week, from three to four hours 
each afternoon and evening. It is only lately 
we have employed a lady for a librarian for the 
boys’ department, and we find the change to be 
a happy one. The boys are more respectful, more 
easily managed, and kept in better order than 
formerly, and the number of readers has in- 
creased.” The gentleman who has charge of the 
public library in Boston writes: “We employ 
eleven American ladies, who do all the work of 
a library in its various branches, under the di- 
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rection of the superintendent, and subject to re- 
vision by him or an able male assistant. Some 
cover and collate books, some go from place to 
place to get books, and some are occupied entirely 
with writing and copying catalogs, shelf lists, 
records, etc. The ladies are paid $7 per week. 
Some spend eight and some ten hours in the li- 
brary. Much of the labor performed by males 
is the same as that performed by females; but in 
every instance, save one, paid for at higher rates. 
Why, I cannot say. The office of superintendent 
requires learning and experience. In Boston, the 
rate of wages for men is higher than for females. 
Ladies are paid pretty well here, in comparison 
with what they are paid for work elsewhere. 
Teachers are paid higher than in other places. 
A competent person soon learns the duties of a 
library, but experience adds to her value. Ladies 
are employed in preference to men because they 


are competent, because it is a good field for fe- 
male labor, because they have a good influence 
on those who transact business with the library, 
and, I doubt not, because their work can be had 
at less rates than men’s. ... A qualified lady 
is as good for work as a qualified man. The 
work of a librarian cultivates the mind. All 
advantages, aside from education, depend upon 
the taste of the lady employed. If fond of read- 
ing and ambitious to excel, she can, by faithful 
application out of library hours, succeed. Three 
dollars is the lowest price for which a lady can 
be comfortably boarded in Boston. 


* * 


Did you guess the date of the preceding para- 
graphs? They were published in 1870, in Vir- 
ginia Penny's How to Make Money, Married or 
Single! 





IHOUGH less than three weeks have 

passed, it is difficult now to recall 
that sense of desolation in the grey after- 
noon when you stood for the first time in 
the Company area and saw the roofless, 
rained-in shells of your new habitation, re- 
minding you of nothing so much as those 
pictures of obscure Russian villages with 
unpronounceable names after the passing 
of the vengeance. 


At your first station you had lived in 
brick barracks; at your second, in a sound- 
ly built clapboard structure two stories 
high; at your third, in a CCC hand-me- 
down; and now this, in an open Carolina 
field, apparently in the middle of no- 
where. “Easy is the descent into hell,” 
you muttered softly to yourself, as you 
dumped your barracks bags into a lather 
of red mud and started wrestling with the 
pyramidal tent covers. ; 

A man is lost and comfortless and a 
wanderer on the face of the earth until 
he has built a roof over his head or 
stretched a piece of fabric that separates 
him from the infinite loneliness of the 
sky. It is a simple act, this making of 
cover, but deeply creative, the small be- 
ginning out of which cities spring, nations 
are conceived, civilizations evolve. 

Look around you now. You live on 
a Company street, with a traffic as regular 
and familiar as the tides or the procession 
of the stars. Your tent has a number, 





STILL AN EDITOR 


Corporal Stanley J. Kunitz, for fourteen years editor of the Bulletin, is now editor 
of a weekly mimeographed Army news magazine, Ten Minute Break. It's a far cry from 
the Bulletin, but S.J.K.’s facile way with words is as potent as ever, judging from this 
editorial page from the September 25, 1943, issue of Ten Minute Break. 


A TENT WITH A VIEW 


like a street address. Five others share 
it with you, each now a person with a his- 
tory and a unique identity. One of your 
tent-mates babbles in his sleep, and you 
hear him in the dead of night with a 
strange sense of intimacy, as though he 
were saying to you, in desire of under- 
standing, “Listen, brother, I have a secret 
to tell you.” 


Inspections are strict, with no allow- 
ances for man’s insatiable passion to hoard 
papers and stuff, but you manage in a 
dozen little ways to make the corner of 
your “room’’ more livable, more your own. 
One tent even has a pair of pink scrim 
curtains nailed to the screen door; an- 
other has a wall-hinged writing desk; still 
another has a table and a lamp with a 
tin can for a reflector. 


At the least your bunk is somehow dif- 
ferent from any other bunk—in it you 
rest, after a dozen sleeps, with a sense 
of belonging; that nail in the two-by-four 
is where you drove it; in the dark you can 
reach into your barracks bag and fish up 
any one of countless objects, even the last 
cherished letter from miles away, even the 
well-thumbed picture of her most dear. 


Despite yourself, something of your 
heart has entered into this dwelling place, 
soldier. You have created it, and when 
you go from here you will have to create 
it again. Home is where you hang your 
helmet. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs 
—q Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washing- 
ton, 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. Brooks, Catherine. Opportunities for Ad- 
vanced Study of Music in the United States. 
Washington, Music Division, Pan American 
Union, 1943. 47p. (Music Series, No. 8) free 

2. Brown, Thomas Kite. The Secretary's Desk 
Book . including the Winston Dictionary. 
Philadelphia, John C. Winston Company, 
[c1943] 327, 940p. $2.64 

3. Esar, Evan. Esar’s Comic Dictionary. 
New York, Harvest House, 1943. 313p. $2 

4. Graumont, Raoul and John Hensel. Square 
Knot, Tatting, Fringe and Needle Work. New 
York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1943. 113p. 
$1.50 

5. Heller, Frieda M. and Barbara Jean Welch. 
Books for Wartime Courses in High Schools. 
Available from Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 1943. 25p. (Bulletin of the 


Ohio Conference on Reading, No. 4, July, 1943) 


25c 

6. Kieran, John and others. Reveille: 
Poems by Members of Our Armed Forces. 
York, A. S. Barnes [c1943]} 254p. $2 

7. Lange, Arthur. Spectrotone System of Or- 
chestration. Book One. Beverly Hills, Co-Art, 
P.O. Box 1289, 1943. 29p. $3 

8. Loewenberg, Alfred. Amnals 
1597-1940. Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons; 
New York, Broude Bros., 1943. 897p. $25 
9. Preston, George R. Thomas Wolfe, a 
Bibliography. New York, Charles S. Boesen, 
publisher, 270 Park Avenue, 1943. 127p. $4 
10. Rufsvold, Margaret I. World War Infor- 
mation. Bloomington, Indiana, Bureau of Co- 
operative Research and Field Service, Indiana 
University, 1943. 125p. 50c (Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, v. 19, 
no. 1) 

11. Smith, A. J. M., ed. The Book of Can- 
adian Poetry. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press [c1943]} 452p. $3.50 

12. Stephenson, Herbert J., comp. A Diction- 
ary of Abbreviations. New York, Macmillan, 
1943. 126p. $1.75 

13. Who's Who in Polish America. 3d ed. 
New York, Harbinger House [c1943} 579p. $5 
14. Zim, Herbert S. and Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
Minerals, Their Identification, Uses, and How to 
Collect Them. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
{c1943] 368p. $3 


War 
New 


of Opera, 


Music 


A monumental index to the opera * has recently 
been published in England. It includes historical 
and bibliographical records of some 3,700 operas, 
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arranged in chronological order. The compiler, 
Mr. Loewenberg, has used original scores and 
librettos, playbills, contemporary newspapers, and 
memoirs to establish the exact dates of first per- 
formances in all countries, the different versions, 
translations, revivals, etc. Unlike many of our 
other reference books on the opera, it contains no 
plots, no illustrations. Because of its price, as 
well as the highly specialized nature of its con- 
tents, it will be most useful in large or musical 
research libraries. 

On the other hand, many libraries will want 
Miss Brooks’ survey of opportunities for advanced 
study of music in the United States,’ which is a 
classified index of courses in music offered by 
universities, colleges, music schools, and con- 
servatories for the academic year 1941-1942. 
Titles of courses with names of instructors are 
given under each small subject, so that this care- 
ful work furnishes exact information for those 
who wish to pursue the study of music. 

Arthur Lange’s Spectrotone" is the first of a 
series and is devoted to a colorgraphic exposition 
of tone-color combinations and balance as prac- 
ticed in modern orchestration. Through color, 
the beginner is introduced to the principles of 
orchestration and given the means by which to 
analyze the blending and balancing of orchestral 
tone-coloring of existing scores. 


Literature 


With so many enthusiastic devotees, it is not 
surprising that Thomas Wolfe should have his 
writings listed so soon after his untimely death. 
Mr. Preston, in his bibliography,” has produced 
a useful and scholarly book, using good judg- 
ment in the arrangement and treatment of his 
material. He begins with a careful collation of 
Wolfe's first editions, American and foreign, 
then deals with his contributions to anthologies 
and periodicals, followed by a section on criti- 
cisms and reviews, which are quoted in part. 
The student of modern American literature as 
well as the book collector will find much of 
interest here. 

It is a pity that Mr. Smith didn’t have a more 
impressive body of writing to work with, but he 
has edited perhaps the best critical and historical 
anthology of Canadian poetry.” Included are 
250 poems by seventy-six authors, covering the 
period from 1825 to the present. The biographi- 
cal and critical sketches of the poets and the 
bibliographical section, listing special collections 
in Canadian libraries, anthologies of Canadian 
poetry, studies of individual authors, and histori- 
cal and cultural background material, are valuable 
reference features of the 

Reveille,* containing poems from members of 
all branches of the service, is more important 
as a revelation of the spirit, philosophy, and 
humor of our fighting men than as a contribution 
to literature. It is confined to ideals and aspects 
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of World War II. 
by one called 
“laughing lines.” 


A general section is followed 
“narrative ballads,’’ another, 


Abbreviations 


Librarians have been crying for a complete 
list of abbreviations in one convenient volume. 
It is doubtful that they will be completely sat- 
isfied with the Dictionary of Abbreviations” 
which has just appeared. Into one alphabet Mr. 
Stephenson has put medical, theatrical, mathe- 
matical, religious, military, scientific, and tech- 
nical abbreviations, but has neglected to include 
a preface stating the authorities consulted or his 
basis for inclusion or exclusion of certain terms. 
This makes it difficult to criticise Mr. Stephen- 
son for not doing what he probably didn’t intend 
to do, to complain that he didn’t include some 
abbreviations found in Webster's New Inter- 
national, or that his section on legal literature 
is mot so complete as that found in Hick’s 
Materials and Methods of Legal Research, or 
why he saw fit to list abbreviations for only 
those federal agencies now functioning. So it 
is only possible to say that this book is just 
another addition to the ready reference shelf. 
The scholar and specialist will not be satisfied; 
the small library will probably be content with 
the abbreviations to be found in a good un- 
abridged dictionary. 

And speaking of dictionaries, Mr. Esar has 
supplied us with a new kind, Esar’s Comic Dic- 
tionary® “‘atranged laffabetically from A to Z.” 
It consists of thousands of puns, boners, quips, 
and comic proverbs belonging to the world of 
anonymity, in which the compiler has “been 
guided in matters of taste by the forthright 
freedom of our literature and stage and not by 
the prudery of our movies and radio.” It is 
probably more interesting as a sociological docu- 
ment than as a book of humor to spice up a 
public speech. 


Polish Who's Who ** 


If this biographical dictionary is to attain the 
high excellence which its editors already claim 
for it, the biographical sketches should be im- 
proved. In this edition, there is no uniformity 
in kinds of material included, no real evidence 
that careful judgment has been used in the 
selection of biographees. Variations in spelling 
of .names are given for some, not for others. 
The length of the sketch does not necessarily 
depend on the importance of the subject, and 
Ftederic Prokosch, a well known novelist and 
poet is given less than three lines, while others 
of much less importance have column-length ar- 
ticles, Only libraries which aim at complete 
a reference collections will wish to 
uy it. 


Wartime Courses in High Schools ° 


This buying list has been chosen on the basis 
of the proven value of its titles in actual class- 
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room situations and their presence on certain 
approved lists. They are briefly annotated and 
arranged under such subjects as food and nutri- 
tion, mathematics in wartime teaching, electricity 
and radio, etc. The list should be helpful to 
both the teacher and the school librarian. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If 
you can answer them or if you have Fugitives 
of your own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 


Authors are wanted for the following: 

22. ‘““You have come to the land of the Lotus Eaters. 
Sit thou down and partake of their food, and forget 
thy cares forever.’’ 

23. ‘And leaving them sweating a year and a half 
behind.”’ 

24. Poem of the last world war about Little Florette. 
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THE 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH 


Now in Its 29th Year 
Annual Subscription $3.00 


A laboratory manual for teachers of 
speech in all its phases and at every 
education level. Published in Feb- 
ruary, April, October, and December. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Librarians mentioning this advertise- 
ment when sending subscriptions will 
receive, without charge, a reprint of 
a special article, from the October 
Journal, by Mrs. Roosevelt stressing 
the values of speech training. 


Send Orders to: 


R. L. CORTRIGHT 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The National Association ef Teachers ef Speech 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES’ 


School Libraries and the War 


he theme of this month's Bulletin was the 

theme at the meeting of the New England 
School Library Association, held early in October, 
where war-engendered problems from the elemen- 
tary schools through the teachers colleges were 
discussed. Defense centers ~vere plagued by exces- 
sive enrollments and nondefense areas worried by 
a drop in attendance. Elementary schools were 
alarmed by the emotional disturbances in their 
children, secondary schools by the pull of wartime 
employment, and private schools by the prospect 
of having to close because of lack of help. All 
saw changes in curriculum reflected in the de- 
mand for library books, with new areas of 
interest opening up—especially in aviation, 
mechanics, foreign languages, and the story of 
the Western Hemisphere as well as of places 
where our forces are fighting. 

Ann Foberg, Supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion for Connecticut, urged librarians to strive to 
have materials on hand and to know their stu- 
dents; to see the job of the other fellow, 
especially that of the children; to plan the work 
of the library so as to get the greatest good 
from it; to exhibit enthusiasm in their work; to 
provide for a variety of library usages; to set up, 
where no library exists, a library using student 
aid and interest; to recognize the need for par- 
ticipation of the teacher in the work of the 
library, and of the librarian in the work of the 
teacher; and above all to take a good look at 
one’s own work, to aim it at the development of 
the whole child. 

Pauline Silver, president of the Connecticut 
School Library Association, sees the chief object 
of the elementary school librarian as the turning 
out of “well balanced, well rounded normal 
citizens. The library should be a refuge from 
emotional hazards; it should be a place of seren- 
ity and peace in a troubled and a storm-tossed 
world.” 


War-Based Materials 


The tale of war-based materials is legend. 
Among the new and interesting bits that have 
come to our attention are: 

Pocket Guide of Uniform Insignia: United 
States, British Empire, U.SS.R., France, China, 
Poland, prepared by Special Service Division, 
Army Service Forces, U.S. Army. U.S. Gov't 
Printing Office: 1943 O-514807. No price in- 
dicated; apparently prepared for those actually 
in service; gives shoulder and sleeve insignia. 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


Getting Ready for Induction; a Bulletin for 
Young Men 16-19 Years of Age Who Are Pre- 
paring to Enter the Armed Forces of the United 
States, by E. E. Lewis. A reprint from the 
Bulletin, October, 1943. To schools, 1-10 copies, 
10c each; 50 copies $2.50, etc. National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. For 
the boy and also for the teacher bewildered by 
his questions on induction versus further educa- 
tion. 

Your Job in the Army. From the Adjutant 
General's Office, Washington, for special training 
units. Again, prepared for those in service. 
U.S. Army Signal Corps photographs lend life 
to very easy reading matter. Example: “Bath 
attendants help fighting soldiers ie clean. 
Lice breed in dirt. Lice make soldiers uncom- 
fortable.” 

The Way to a Civil Service Job; Information 
for High School Students Regarding Opportun- 
ities for Civilian War Service. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, 25, D.C. No price 
indicated. Gives: salary, duties, requirements, 
and minimum age for many civil service jobs. 
“Jobs in the Federal civil service are, in a very 
real sense, opportunities for civilian war service.” 

Selective Service in Wartime: Second Report 
of the Director of Selective Service 1941-42. The 
Director. No price indicated. Partial contents: 
Manpower problem; War production; Developing 
emphasis on agriculture; Reemployment; Great 
Britain and the industrial manpower problem; 
Womanpower and selective service. With 109 
appendices ! 

Digest of the Functions of Federal Agencies, 
rev. ed. March 1943. Office of War Information, 
Bureau of Special Services. No price indicated. 
Duties of the various agencies and their branches. 
Material hard to get elsewhere, though presum- 
ably practically out of date as soon as published 

All for One; One for All; the Story of Lend- 
léase. Office of Lend-lease Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. No price indicated. Simpler form, 
apparently based on more complete and compli- 
cated Eleventh Report to Congress on Lend-lease 
Operations, also available from the Office. 


Books for Wartime Courses in High Schools, 
Bulletin of the Ohio Conference on Reading, 
No. 4, July, 25c from Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus. Compiled by Frieda M. Heller 
and Barbara Jean Welch, University School Li- 
brary. Chapters on Maintaining health; Raising 
your own food; Learning to fly; In the armed 
services. (Previous Bulletins are: No. 1. Books 
to Enrich Teaching; No. 2. Books for Youth 
Who Dislike Reading; No. 3. Concerning Read- 
ing Readiness Tests). 

Community War Services and the High School 
Victory Corps; prepared by the Office of Edu- 
cation, 15¢c from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Gives examples of community services; 
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lists planning aids (books, pamphlets and motion 
pictures). 

South Africa at War; compiled by the South 
African Public Relations and Information Office, 
3101 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
No price indicated. Very attractive 52-page 
booklet, including history and government. 

The Job Australia Is Doing. Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Format similar to South Africa. Full of 
information, attractively presented. 

Maps of Britain. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York (offices also in 
Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco). Coun- 
ties, Physical, Geographical regions, Population, 
Natural resources and agriculture, Industries. 
Usable for English, history, civics, geography, etc. 
Unusual material. 

Canada at War. Monthly. Free from War- 
time Information Board, Ottawa. Canada’s four 
years of war; Highlights of Four Years of War; 
Facts and Figures, a summary of Canada’s war 
record. 

Guatemala. Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Commerce Department Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Eight pages of text, illustrations, 
pictographs—brief ; but so is the country. 

Brazil. Same Office. Similar material for the 
larger country, 32 pages, including maps. 

Problems of the Post-War World; compiled by 
Barbara Fluri and Elizabeth Doolittle; edited by 
Philmore Wass; a selected bibliography of free 
and inexpensive material on postwar problems, 
20c from Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. Mimeographed, 17 pages, 
divided into nine topics, includes publishing 
addresses. An interesting and worth-while result 
of a series of forum meetings on postwar prob- 
lems. 


Magazines 


The author of Magazines for High Schools is 
in the process of revising the book and would 
like to know “which features of the present 
work have been most useful, which could be 
made more so, and which could be omitted.” 
Please send your reactions to Laura K. Martin, 
Department of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Miss Martin sends the following notes on new 
magazines with the comment: “It's new if you 
haven't seen it.” 

Predictions of Things to Come. Parents’ Insti- 
tute, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, monthly, 
$1.50 a year. Digest size; articles on all phases 
of life, from plastics to planned parenthood. 

Tomorrow. 11 East 44th Street, New York, 
monthly, $2.50. Mature for the average high 
school student, yet invaluable where social prob- 
lems are discussed at length in the classroom. 

Inter-American Monthly. 1200 National Press 
Building, Washington, $3. A merger of several 
periodicals about the Americas; emphasis on 
contemporary social and humanitarian movements. 
Illustrated with cartoons and photographs. 

Free World. 55 West 42nd Street, New York, 
monthly, $4. Serious articles deal with such 
difficult matters as the background of our rela- 
tions with France, and the enemy-alien problem. 

Encore. 77 River Street, Hoboken, New Jersey, 
monthly, $3. Taking the place of the old Golden 
Book; poetry, essays, and short stories. 
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Common Sense. 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, monthly, $2.50. Edited by Seldon Rodman 
and Alfred M. Bingham; a vehicle for such 
liberal voices as Stuart Chase, Hubert Herring, 
and Bertrand Russell. 

Amerasia. 125 East 52nd Street, New York, 
quarterly, $2.50. Not new but often overlooked; 
useful where serious attention is given to Asiatic 
problems. Special supplements on timely issues 
are worth-while dividends. Format is concise— 
small print and short articles. 

Baby Talk. 424 Madison Avenue, New York, 
monthly, $2.50. Slight but entertaining infor- 
mation on the care of babies (and husbands). 
Useful in schools with comprehensive home- 
making programs. 

Periodicals put out by the Information Services 
of the countries at war. All small in price, 
most published irregularly. Examples: Britain 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, $1); France 
Forever (587 Fifth Avenue, New York, free); 
News from Belgium (630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, free) and the news letter of the Czecho- 
slovak National Council of America (4049 West 
26th Street, Chicago, free). 


Schools at War, publication of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department, provides in one package an out- 
line of the War Finance Division’s program, a 
view of what is going on elsewhere, and a group 
of posters in color. Copies were being distrib- 
uted in October to teachers and librarians through 
principals and superintendents. Any school li- 
brarian who can not get a copy through the 
principal, may obtain one upon request from the 
Education Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. The 
pamphlet lists a number of free teacher aids, 
also available from the Education Section. 


STORIES; A list of stories to tell and to read 
aloud, the result of Jong experience in storytell- 
ing, was compiled and published by The New 
York Public Library in 1927 and revised in 1933. 
It has had a wide sale throughout the country as 
an essential aid for training schools, recreation 
groups, storytellers and librarians. 

The 1943 edition of the list, compiled by Mary 
Gould Davis & Joan Vatsek, completely revised, 
has been arranged under new headings. War 
economy has forced many of the old source books 
out of print. New sources are suggested here. 
Experiments with recorded music as a part of the 
story hour are noted. Among the new features of 
the list are groupings for holidays, saints, and a 
short list of stories from the faiths of the world 
called the Tree of Life. 

The 1943 edition of Stories contains 111 pages 
and is bound in paper covers. Copies are avail- 
able at 50 cents each. Orders accompanied by 
stamps, money order, or check, should be addressed 
to the Office of Work With Children, The New 
York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Hoe” many County Librarians evaluated 
themselves and their work by the questions 
asked in this column in September? Certainly 
they are questions well worth consideration and 
action. In connection with a long-time program 
for operation of library service the Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries published by the 
American Library Association this fall should be 
studied. 

In speaking of the public library the com- 
mittee says: 

The public library should have a positive program of 
stimulation and leadership suited to the needs of the 
time. It must recognize its obligation to make it diffi- 
cult for people to escape the influence of books on 
socially significant questions. The librarian will not 
tell people what to think, but he has a duty to assist 
them in deciding what to think about. It is as essen- 
tial for librarians to know what subjects and issues are 
vital as to know what books are good. 


County librarians will find particularly valuable 
material in the chapters on Standards of Size 
and Area, Standards of Finance, Standards of 
Personnel, and Standards of Technical Processes. 
The Committee on Post-War Planning of the 
American Library Association, with Carleton B. 
Joeckel as chairman, has done an excellent job. 
The concrete facts which they have made available 
will enable librarians to make their programs 
of library service and interpret the programs to 
their trustees and community. 

The place of the county library in the com- 
munity is often discussed in reports. The Com- 
mittee on Rural Education in its S#ill Sits the 
Schoolhouse by the Road, uses an illustration 
from The Equal Chance to demonstrate the 32 
million rural residents without library service. 
They advocate community libraries and area-wide 
library services through schools and point out 
that in this way children, teachers, and families 
in the community have access to many more 
books than they can hope to have in their indi- 
vidual school libraries. The most significant 
statement is: 

Rural people are aware of the importance of books, 

bulletins, magazines, and newspapers in their daily 


lives. They know that children will read more if there 
are interesting books within easy reach. 


Even more encouraging are the mentions of 
library activities in periodicals that the general 
public reads. Librarians became glamorous when 
Mademoiselle for September had a feature article 





* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. This department is sponsored by the 
County and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of 
which Mrs. Holzapfel is chairman. 
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by Margaret Howser Charles on librarianship as 
a profession. The work of the county librarian 
was given its share of praise. Let us hope that 
we will gain some new recruits. 

New arguments for library extension service 
may be found in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature for September 18, 1943. Violet Edwards 
in her review of Report on Education in the 
Armed Forces from the Office of War Infor- 
mation says: 


Uncle Sam has also turned librarian. He encourages 
servicemen to use leisure time for reading, for improy- 
ing their minds. The Army and Navy have bought 
10,000,000 books for off-duty reading, and are plan- 
ning to buy as many as 35,000,000 more. Magazines 
are sent regularly to every company overseas. When 
the men cannot come to libraries, the libraries come to 
them. Traveling libraries follow the men almost to 
the front lines, and books and magazines are delivered 
to isolated bases by parachute, or in watertight boxes. 






In our long-time program may we not in- 
clude the purchase of some of the watertight 
boxes from the government and perhaps a heli- 
copter? Certainly if we are to develop larger 
areas of service and time is valuable a helicopter 
would be a great asset! 


The activities of county librarians are espe- 
cially important in these wartimes and yet we 
do not have meetings to exchange ideas. Of 
course we are all busy, but can you not find 
time to pass on your ideas to others? 

Dora Ruth Parks of the Nantahala Regional 
Library, Murphy, North Carolina wrote in re- 
sponse to the plea for information on Victory 
gardens. A paragraph from her letter shows 
some of the work she is doing: 

The Bookmobile assistant and I are members of the 
Publicity Committee of the County Nutrition Commit 
tee. We have placed reading lists in grocery stores to 
be slipped into grocery bags. We worked with a home 
economist who is county nutrition chairman in select- 
ing films which have been shown along with other 
OWI films here in the headquarters branch. We have 
really worked nutrition and gardens right along with 
health and farming and have distributed lists on each 
of these subjects in all three counties which make our 
region. About 900 lists have been distributed altogether. 
We make our apologies to Monro Leaf for using so 
many of his little men. 


Two of the lists used by Miss Parks are “You 
Can Help Win the War on the Home Front” 
and “Food for Thought for Food for Victory.” 
These are mimeographed, and decorated by Munro 
Leaf's line drawings. 

Does any County Librarian have a long-time 
program worked out that he or she will publish 
in this column to give us ideas? 
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INDEPENDENCE 














as 

: FOR INDIA? 
hat ° 
ice JOHNSEN (Reference Shelf) 
292p. $1.25 

rds 

the 

or- 

Note the question mark. It raises one of the most serious prob- 
aos lems confronting the Allies today and one that seems fated to 
ov- haunt them for many critical days to come. 
ght 
jan- To many, the answer is an unequivocal, “Yes.”” Approximately 
0 one-third of the book is devoted to reprinting the most logical 
o arguments for immediate independence by those whose pronounce- 

to ments carry the greatest weight. 

red 

nes. Others are equally sincere in answering a decided, “‘No’’—usually 
with qualifications as to when and to what extent. Their convic- 

in- tions are reprinted with equal prominence. 

ht ‘ . P on ae 

ali. Other sections are devoted to a general discussion and bibliog- 

a raphies. The former highlights Indian history and social, economic 

ot and political life. The bibliographies occupy thirty pages and are 

divided into general references, the case for India, and the case 
for Britain. 

The book reaches no conclusion, but presents for the reader’s 

judgment the many aspects of the problem. In it are the germs 
pe- of all the questions that will perplex the post-war world. 
we 
Of Independence for India? typifies the editorial policy of the Ref- 
ind erence Shelf, an annual series since 1908. Each book, with the 

exception of an annual collection of speeches that have molded 
wal public opinion, is a compilation of the most logical pros and cons 
se that have been expressed by authorities on an important contro- 
ory versial question of the day. 
ws THE CURRENT REFERENCE SHELF, 1942-43 
No. 1—$1.25 Representative American Speeches: 1941-42—Baird. 
the 297p. Thirty speeches vital in their influence on 
. America’s destiny, today’s war, tomorrow's peace. 
imit- No. 2—$1.25 Plans for a Post-War World—Johnsen. 238p. Criti- 
$ to cisms, appraisal and comparison of the most recent and 
ome widely publicized proposals. 
lect- No. 3—$1.25 Independence for India—see above. 
ther No. 4—$1.25 Wage Stabilization and Inflation—Johnsen. 187p. 
have Strikes and rumors of strikes are creating a dangerous 
with situation. What is the solution? 
each No. 5—$1.25 ‘World Peace Plans—Johnsen. 28lp. A comparison of 
, recent proposals with divergent opinions. 
_ No. 6—$1.25 Representative American Speeches: 1942-43—Baird. 
ther. Twenty-nine clear expositions that have left their 
, impress on global thought. 
No. 7—$1.25 Hr age rome | the League of Nations—Johnsen. 304p. 
More than the pros and cons of the latest N.U.E.A. 
fo question, a ‘‘must’’ for every thinking person. 
ape SAVE MONEY—AII seven books on subscription, $6.00. 
a THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
‘ime 
lish a 
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PUBLISHED OCTOBER 15 


RECONSTITUTING THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


JULIA JOHNSEN 304 pages $1.25 





Resolved: That the United States should 


join in reconstituting the League of Nations 





is the official debate proposition of the N.U.E.A. for 1943-1944. 


“Reconstituting the League of Nations,” the latest book in the 
Reference Shelf series, presents the most recent and logical arguments 
on both sides of this question. Like its predecessors the book is a 
compilation of the most convincing pronouncements of authorities. 
The three main sections are “Background,” “Affirmative Arguments,” 
and “Negative Arguments.” Briefs and Bibliographies are included. 





Other Reference Shelf post-war titles: 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. Johnsen. 
263p. $1.25 1941 


Records the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union Now.” 


THE “EIGHT POINTS” OF POST-WAR WORLD REORGANIZA- 
TION. Johnsen. 126p. 90c 1942 


Is the Atlantic charter too inclusive, inclusive enough? Both points of view are 
discussed. 


PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Johnsen. 238p. $1.25 1942 


A summary of recent opinion on how to create a just and enduring economic 
peace. 


WORLD PEACE PLANS. Johnsen. 281p. $1.25 1943 


Comparison of principal proposals to date. 


Also the 29th annual edition of 
University Debaters’ Annual. 370p. $2.25 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches are given in full with briefs and bibliographies 
for eight debates, four on current war problems, three on post-war federations 
and one on women and higher education. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, 52 New York 
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Library War Guide 


N October the OWI in cooperation with A.L.A. 

issued the first number of a newsletter to 
libraries, which will be published monthly for a 
six-month period. The October number of the 
Library War Guide was on food production. 
Each issue will be devoted primarily to one sub- 
ject which government agencies have selected 
for special emphasis during the following weeks 
or months. Other subjects scheduled for gov- 
ernment promotion campaigns will be listed, so 
that libraries can prepare for calls and take ad- 
vantage of related newspaper, radio, and maga- 
zine publicity. Through the Guide, librarians 
will be directed to sources of program materials 
and will receive suggestions on ways of co- 
ordinating the library program with war-related 
topics of current importance. 


Executive Board Meeting 


On October 9-11 the A.L.A. Executive Board 
met in Chicago. The main subjects covered by 
the Board, in addition to the regular business 
of the October meeting, were demobilization and 


NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 





readjustment, postwar library planning, interna- 
tional relations, readjustment of librarians, and 
relations with Washington. 


Budget Committee Meets 


The Budget Committee of the A.L.A. met at 
A.L.A. Headquarters on September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1. The members present were Althea H. 
Warren, A.L.A. President, Carl Vitz, A.L.A. 
President-Elect, and Robert B. Downs, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Finance Committee. 


International Education 


A.L.A. was represented by Harry M. Lyden- 
berg, Director of the Internatidnal Relations Of- 
fice in Washington, and Carl H. Milam, Execu- 
tive Secretary, at the meeting of the Liaison 
Committee on International Education which 
met at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, the week 
of September 13-17. The memoranda adopted by 
the International Assembly gathered there will 
be published in full in the School Executive about 
October 15. 








WANTED ASSISTANT IN BRANCHES; Accredited 
library school graduate. Beginning salary $1500 with 
annual yee pe 0. Good possibilities of pro- 
motion to Roy 

CHILD 's WORKER IN BRANCHES: Library 
school ~~ with special training, experience, or 
preference for work with children. Beginning salary 
$1500 with annual increases to $2,000. Unusual op- 
ota 

WRITE, enclosing small picture, detailed qualifica- 
tions, and reference to Assistant Librarian, Enoch Pratt 





Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 














HARD TO FIND BOOKS! 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy books. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, III. 














THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
nee Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 











Henry Who? 


By J. H. FUNDERBURG, B.S. 

Here is a story of a boy who was a victim of war hate 
between the North and the South after the close of the Civil 
War. His trials, difficulties in getting ahead, his varied 
experiences, and all that makes an interesting and full life 
are vividly pictured here. The author has included a fine 
suggestion for the solution of the race problem in America, 


which is sadly needed er, 
loth, $2.50, From Your Bookstore 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC’ 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 
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STATEMENT oft Tae OuNERSETE, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCU ETC. UIRED BY 
ACTS OF CONGRESS. "OF A ai T 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Library Bulletin 
published monthly except July and August at New 
York, N. Y., October 1, 1943. 


STATE OF NEW rare 
COUNTY OF BRON 

Before me, a be od Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid personally appeared E. M. 
Phelps, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the ofthe Wi The 
H. . Wilson Company, publishers of the ilson 
Library Bulletin and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc. the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and oy. managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, Tut H. W. Witson Company 

950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 

Editor, Marte D. Loizeaux 

950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 

Managing Editor, None 

Business Monagers, None 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be re en.) 

The Ww. we wr want: Edith Phelps, 
Marion 3 Potter, H ilson, Julia E Johnsen, 
Mary Burnham, Alice + Dougan, Gertrude D. Nolan, 
Arthur Rige and Ida E. Rigg, all of 950 University 
Ave., N. Y. C., Justina L. Wilson, Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y., Blanche. ray, Mattoon, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
Lillian M. Brown, 204 S. 2nd St., Fulton, N. Y., 
Frederic E. Clements, ps ae Institute of Wash- 
ington, Santa Barbara, Cole Elsie M. Cornew, 905 
Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton. J., Blanche Gray, Pub- 
lic Library, Mattoon, Iil., povside Board of the H. W. 
Wilson of Howard Haycraft, Treas., Marion E. 
Potter, 900 Summit Ave., N. Y. C., Mabel K. Rich- 
ardson, 204 N. Yale St., Vermillion, S. D., Mildred 
Marion A. 
t. Vernon, N. Y., Louise D. 
950 University ’Ave., *.. Fi ae 8 W. Wilson, 
Justina L. Wilson, 
Dougan, 1261 


Smith, 165 Knoles Way, Stockton, Calif. 
Knight, 590 E. 3rd St., M 

Teich, 
950 University Ave, N. Y. 

ms . Mite M. 


Yorktown Heights, 
Merriam Ave., N. Y. 

4. That the two 1 Oe next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is atting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the oomeeey as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this nt has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

THE zt. By WILSON COMPANY 
. M. Puevps, Secretary. 


Sworn to and Ws! before me this 24th day 
of September, 1943. A. LAHEY. 


[SEAL] Notary Public, Bronx Co., N. Y. 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 8 
Bronx County Register’s No. 88-L-5 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission expires March 30, 1945. 











Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 
RADEMAEKERS 





Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 














W ANTED— 
League of Nations Documents 


The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York, wishes to complete its 
collection of League of Nations documents. Missing 
documents are holding up binding of some forty vol- 
umes. Will those holding duplicates, or documents for 
sale, communicate at once with the Library, giving full 
particulars: titles, League document numbers, dates, and 
prices asked. The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 








LIFE SCIENCE 


1,024 beautiful iliustrations make this 
most ee it is encyclopediac in 
scientificall accurate, yet 
INTERESTING. its dis- 

be seen to be 

“on approval’’ 

welcome. 

Wes 0b Address the au- 

Ww. de Laubenfels, 400 South 
California. 


srivpinsiy 


thor, M. 
Bonnie Ave., Pasadena 4, 














BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK>— 


NOVEMBER 14-20 
Order Your Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” in Buckram 
if you want them to outwear their usefulness without rebinding. 
(Publishers’ bindings supplied, if desired.) 
AND SELECT THEM 
from our “Standard Juvenile Catalog’”’ and our new “Summer-Fall Juvenile List.’ 
(Copies sent on request.) 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER —IN ANY BINDING 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Wilson Cover Girl 


HE ‘cover girl” on the September 1943 issue 

of American Printer is one of more than 
three hundred “women war workers” at The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Their jobs vary a great 
deal—from the mechanical to the editorial—but 
each of them is “essential” to the job as a whole 
—and to your job, too—for they each have a 
share in the making of library tools upon which 
you, in turn, depend for library service in your 
community, in other words they are members of 
your staff. 

Not only since the war emergency, but for 
many years women have been successful in me- 
chanical work at The Wilson Company. The 
American Printer cover shows one at work at 
what we call “combining” lead cards, which cor- 
responds to the library “filing” of paper cards. 
Perhaps with this picture before us the right time 
has come to describe very briefly the mechanical 
process of making a cumulated index. 

First it is necessary to set dates two or three 
months ahead for the completion of the copy for 
each one of the indexes. Copy must be written 
on three by five slips, full names of authors must 
be verified, and copy must be read and revised 
and if the subject heading or name of the author 
is already in type a line must be drawn through 
that heading so that the linotype operator will 
know. that it is not to be set again. 





COMBINING CBI ENTRIES 


NOVEMBER 1943 





The copy is set, proof read, and when the gal- 
leys and type have been corrected a final proof is 
taken on gummed paper. This goes to the edi- 
torial assistants who clip each entry and paste it 
on the original copy slip, which is immediately 
filed with the previous cumulation while at the 
same time the combiner carries on the filing of 
entries in linotype slugs, as in the picture. As 
fast as this filing of cards and type is finished, 
a proof is taken and sent to the editorial office 
and this cumulation of the linotype slugs must be 
compared line by line, with the cumulation of the 
cards in the editorial office which we call the 
Production Department. One assistant reads the 
first word of every line of the clipping pasted on 
the card, while another assistant verifies the posi- 
tion of the line on the galley proof to make sure 
that no line is lost or out of place. Then this 
galley proof goes back to the printing department 
to be made into pages, and again, in order to be 
sure that nothing gets out of order, the corrected 
galley proof is laid down alongside of the same 
matter in page form, then compared, to make sure 
that no line has been lost or misplaced. 

It may seem strange to find that the combining 
of linotype slugs can proceed faster than the filing 
of cards. The reason for this is that one must 
finger the cards to find the place for the next card, 
while in the galley of type, one only looks down 
the galley to find the right place to put the next 
entry. The fact that the combiner must read the 
type upside down adds to her difficulty, but speed 
comes with practice and the combiner can handle 
as many as 100 galleys of type—containing about 
6,000 entries—in, eight hours. 

This cumulative feature was Mr. Wilson's idea 
back in 1898 when the CUMULATIVE BOOK 
INDEX first came into being, and it is one of 
the secrets of the tremendous usefulness of most 
Wilson Company publications. 


World Peace 


A recent review of WORLD PEACE PLANS 
(Reference Shelf, vol. 16, No. 5) by Julia E. 
Johnsen, says that “Miss Johnsen’s compilation of 
articles presents a splendid cross section of views 
on international postwar reconstruction. This is 
primarily a reference book; the discussions and 
bibliography constitute an excellent basic guide to 
the study of a subject of great immediacy... . 
The compiler has sought to present discussions of 
a constructive nature, devoting a comparatively 
short section to ‘Some Pros and Cons’ of the pro- 
posed postwar plans.” 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 4th ed. 
rev. 1943. $3.50. Ready in November 

Heaps, Willard A. Book SELECTION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. $2.50 

Johnsen, Julia E. Worip PEACE PLANS. 
(Reference Shelf Vol. 16, No. 5) 
$1.25 

Ottemiller, J. H. AN INDEX TO PLAys IN 
COLLECTIONS. $2.50 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 
basis 

READERS CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS. 100 
copies, $1 a month; 50 copies, 60c; 
25 copies, 35c; 10 copies, 15c 


On the service 











Guide to the Drama 


Ottemiller’ss AN INDEX TO PLAYS IN 
COLLECTIONS serves many functions. Includ- 
ing play anthologies and plays in collections of 
literature published in England or the United 
States from 1900 through 1942, the volume is 
arranged in three parts—the List of Collections, 
the Author Index, and the Title Index. Useful 
for locating plays which are not available in an 
author’s work or in separate form, and for locat- 
ing duplicate copies for reading clubs, little thea- 
tre groups, amateur theatricals, etc., it also serves 
to verify and identify authors, dates, titles. An 
additional function is that of guide for purchasing 
for existing collections and for future planning. 


Still More Reprints 


The main volume of the CATALOG OF RE- 
PRINTS IN SERIES is scheduled for earlier 
appearance this year: it will reach subscribers in 
November. With 99 series from which to order, 
librarians and book dealers will find books rang- 
ing from an inexpensive reprint of the latest best- 
selling-novel-into-movie to. more than a dozen edi- 
tions of Robinson Crusoe. 


Book Selection 


The Library Journal for September 15 gives an 
enthusiastic review of BOOK SELECTION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, by Will- 
ard A. Heaps. (Wilson, 1942). The reviewer 
says in part: 

“Features of the book that will impress the 
busy school librarian very favorably are the large 
number of bibliographies, the useful list of series 
and editions, the long list of publishers arranged 
by groups, and three useful appendices. 

“This book is crammed with help for the school 
librarian and the library school student. It will 
find an enduring place on the bookshelves of all 
school librarians throughout the country.” 
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For Your Vertical File 


One of the achievements of the VERTICAL 
FILE SERVICE is to bring to the attention of 
librarians the opportunity to secure very valuable 
current information at a very low price or often- 
times free. One item that has been included in 
the VERTICAL FILE SERVICE is Trail Blazers 
to Radionics and Reference Guide to Ulira High 
Frequencies. This well bound pamphlet of fifty- 
six pages contains biographies of forty-five scien- 
tists who have contributed to the progress of 
radionics and also nineteen bibliographies in the 
same field. 


For copies of this publication, write to E. Kel- 
sey, Zenith Radio Corporation, 680 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. This is one of 
many useful publications brought to the attention 
of librarians every month by the VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE. 


Make Your Choice 


We should like to know how our subscribers 
feel about the new arrangement that makes a 
separate section of “Readers’ Choice of Best 
Books,” the list compiled each month by the 
Standard Catalog Department and preprinted for 
wide distribution. With but one exception the 
comments have favored the separate section, but 
the comments have been few. Before deciding 
whether or not to make this arrangement perma- 
nent, we should like your opinion as to the help- 
fulness of ‘Readers’ Choice” in this form. 

Also, won't you, at the same time, please tell 
us whether or not you use the list of best sellers 
included in the separate ‘Readers’ Choice.” Since 
our space is necessarily limited, the inclusion of 
these best sellers results in shorter or fewer anno- 
tations for the books listed in ‘Readers’ Choice.” 
Since we must use every page to the best ad- 
vantage, won't you please tell us what is most 
useful to you? We will appreciate your advice— 
and act upon it. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


Reapers’ Guipe (Unabridged). July 1941-June 1943, 


two-year bound volume. 


In Preparation 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1942-September 1943, 
annual bound volume. Ready early November 
Art INDEX. October 1942-September 1943, 
bound volume. Ready early November. 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX. Feb.-Mar. 
March 1943, Ready late November 


annual 


and April 1940- 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 


and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 


and catalogs. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
‘this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles ‘by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 


contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This.is.a fine claim to be-ableto make 
in terms of a free-lance. magazine. 


The fact accounts for its SUCCESS, Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 4944 are now 
being taken. $2:00 per annum, post 


free, 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 

















Newsweek, the textbodk of today’s history, is your most dependable 
news source, bi ag most’ reliable reterenice: to current events. 


Impartial, enbioned pis uhprej judiceds Newsweek: otters. ba 


NEWS FRETS ccs: rechecked and verified . 


F NEWS FORECASTS, confirmed 89 times out of 100 .. 
NEWS ANALYSIS, by recognized cuthorities | 


NEWS SIGNIFICANCE interpretatigns, sve the world 
of medaing behind the world of nipws. hi 


To/have the eronpt. answer to every question on. current eae’, to 
maintain your own, stholarly perspective on national and international events 
keep Newsweek cihwerga’ availeble, 


| Span Rats Libros 


“$3.50 a YEAR 
(Regular Price — 


, ewsweek_ 


THE MAOALINGE new s. Siewsrreawcs 


« 


age Na hie 
ei ee be 





